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From: Estates Service Message 
Sent: Mon 12/17/2007 10:45 AM 

To: All Staff 

Subject: Internal Hospitality Menus 


THIS MESSAGE APPLIES TO THE STIRLING CAMPUS ONLY 
Please ensure this message is drawn to the attention 
of those colleagues who have no computer access 


The Commercial Operations team is delighted to announce the launch of an exciting set 
of Internal Hospitality Menus for 2008. The new menus come into effect from 1st January 


and incorporate a number of exciting changes. 


Revamped Finger Buffet Menus 


These include: 


Four tasty, brand new Finger Buffets will be available from 1 January. Named after famous 
Scottish mountains, each of these menus will allow your taste buds to scale the heights 
of culinary pleasure. Finger Buffet menus will continue to be complemented by our ever 
popular Healthy Choice Finger Buffet & Healthy Choice Fork Buffet. 


Finger Buffet Menus 


Our Finger Buffet choices are suitable for these occasions where the emphasis is on 
enjoying a less formal menu. 


Ben Ledi 


Traditional Sandwich Selection 
Chicken Skewers Marinated in Honey and Lime 
Cocktail Sausage Rolls 
Cheese Lattice 
Vegetarian Quiche 
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Selection of Mini Cakes 


Sad 


Coffee and Tea 


Ben Lomond 


Country Sandwich Selection 
Smoked Salmon and Cream Cheese Bagels 
Savoury Puff Tart Selection 
Chicken Tortilla Wraps 
Nachos with Calavo Guacamole 
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Mini Fruit Tartlets 
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Coffee and Tea 


Ben More 


Cheese Twists 
Smoked Haddock, Spinach and Gruyere Bites 
Battered Chicken Pieces with Lemon Mayonnaise 
Vegetarian Indian Selection 
Carrot and Coriander Goujons with Tzatziki 
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Coconut Macaroons and Chocolate Brownies 
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Coffee and Tea 


Ben Nevis 


Salmon, Rocket and Parmesan Pastries 
Mediterranean Vegetable Tartlet with Blue Cheese 
Minted Lamb Koftas with Raitha 
Spinach and Feta Bruschettas 
Tortilla Wrap with Sun Blush Tomatoes and 
Shredded Lettuce 


Mini Muffins 
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Coffee and Tea 


Ed. — Don't really fancy any of that “Goujons with Tzatziki” or “Feta Bruschettas” stuff myself. I’m more one for the 
Ben Cleuch option: tin of Tesco sardines, a flapjack and a banana, washed down with a refreshing can of Pepsi Max. 
(Mind you, the “Salmon Rocket and Parmesan Pastries” sound quite tasty...) 


Keri James, Mark Nixon, Gordon 
Smith, Graham Stevens, Findlay 
Swinton, Adam Watson 

Suffragan Bishops Craig Smillie, 


Chris Tyler 
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Supreme Governors 


fave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck “| read a lot of specialist magazines, 

: too, such as Country Walking and 
Turbulent Priests Trail because | do a lot of fell walk- 
Reg Baker, Tom Bell, Clem Clements, ing” — Stuart Maconie, My Media, 
Eddie Dealtry, Alan Douglas, Andrew The Guardian, 21/1/08. Wot, no TAC? 
Fraser, Alan Haworth, Grant Hutchison, (See TAC71 p2.) 


Printed by Clydeside Press, 37 High 
St, Glasgow G1 1LX. 


Lancastrian Reg Baker reached the summit of Clougha 
Pike for the 5000th time. Clougha Pike might not be the 
most arduous of ascents — it’s a 413m bump on the 
western edge of the Bowland massif — but 5000 is a 
huge number in hill-climbing terms, and Baker's ach- 
ievement is remarkable. He has compiled the largest 
total of ascents of any single UK hill known to TAC’s 
crack team of number-crunching researchers, and 
mostly he’s done it running rather than walking. He has 
a fine big-hill pedigree, too, having completed the 
Ben Nevis race 17 times. 

Single-hill repeating has never been fashionable in 
terms of media coverage or even within the main- 
stream hillgoing world. Whereas working one’s way 
round a list of hills, be it 214 Wainwrights, 284 
Munros, 1554 Marilyns or whatever, tends to be re- 
garded as a bit bonkers but basically OK; going up 
and down the same hill a large number of times 
(say 214, 284 or 1554 times for the sake of argu- 
ment) is seen as almost certifiable. A wide variety 
of perfectly sane and sensible people do it, how- 
ever, and it would appear that they can, for the most 
part, be divided into three categories: 


@ hill runners who use their local peak for training 
purposes (eg Messrs Baker, Campbell, Dealtry 
and Duncan in the list that follows); 


@ commercial guides, both ancient and modern, who 
take paying customers up awkward hills. The cel- 
ebrated Cuillin guide Gerry Akroyd must have 
been up the In Pinn hundreds of times, although 
quite how often he has touched the actual top is 
open to question; 


@ Ordinary hill-loving walkers who can’t be bothered 
driving far and who mostly prefer what could be call- 
ed an “uphill constitutional” once or twice a week. 
Tom Bell and the remarkable Douglas brothers are 
examples of this type of hill-repeater. 


That covers most people who do this kind of thing, al- 
though one other category is the professional “felltop 
assessor” to be found on Helvellyn every day of the 
year. Two such people are employed at any given time, 
taking turn about, and although they don’t seem to stay 
in post long enough to reach 1000, they must have 
substantial tallies — again assuming that they routinely 
go to the top. (One of the current Helvellyn workers, 
Craig Palmer, said in a recent Radio 4 programme 
that in general his aim was “to get above 900m”.) Palm- 
er shares the job with Jon Bennett, and others to have 
previously done this include Pete Collins, Nick Chet- 
wood, Liam Scott, Graham Restarick and Richard Fox. 

Prominent standalone hills tend to draw people 
back and back: the late Eddie Campbell's estimated 
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score for Ben Nevis is given below, as are Alan and 
lan Douglas’s precise tallies for Ben Lomond, but there 
are surely more big totals for these two hills and quite 
possibly for other standard Munros and Corbetts, eg 
Lochnagar, Mount Keen, Schiehallion, Ben Ledi, Ben 
Vrackie and so on. Mid-sized or lower hills see even 
more action, not least because they are often close to 
large centres of population and are thus easier to slot 
into half-days and summer evenings. Ben Cleuch, 
Dumyat, Dumgoyne and the Fife Lomonds ail feature 
below, and there are likely to be high numbers out 
there for such as Tinto, Craigowl and Bennachie, along 
with tiny country park-type hills such as Cockleroy near 
Linlithgow. The biggest totals of all might relate to 
Arthur's Seat, arguably the busiest hill in the UK and 
up which various Edinburgh runners habitually trundle 
during their lunchbreak. Do that once a week for 20 
years and you're into four figures; do it almost daily and 
Reg Baker's record comes into view. 

If anyone has information on big individual tallies 
on any UK hills, please do let TAC know. Part of the 
idea of printing this nowhere-near-definitive hotch- 
potch of a list is to get the contents of the editor's 
head into the public domain lest he falls under a bus 
or plummets off Creag Mhor or something; but part of 
it is also an attempt to flush out more stories about 
other extraordinary achievements that might otherwise 
never be uncovered. Wales has several representatives 
here, the Ponds and the Dales fewer — yet there 
must be some hefty numbers for such as Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw, High Street, Ingleborough, Pen y Fan etc. 

A lot of multi-ascenders don’t keep count, so it’s im- 
possible to get anything more than a vague idea of what 
they might have done. And dumping Ben Nevis and 
Snowdon into the same list as various much shorter as- 
cents is a bit like comparing oranges with giraffes. But 
bearing all that in mind, here is what is currently known 
in terms of an individual making 1000 or more ascents 
of the same hill, with a few notes and biographical 
details either from the people themselves or from 
historical sources. 

(One other thought: women are notable by their 
near-complete absence from this list. Pauline James 
has been up the 307m-high Garth Hill close on 1000 
times, but the highest known figure for a woman 
on a big hill is 461 times up Ben Lomond by the 
wonderful and much-missed Lady Lorna Anderson, 
who appears in the list of Munroists at no.50 as Miss 
L Ticehurst. Is same-hill repeating even more male- 
dominated than hill-bagging generally?) 
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Reg Baker 

Clougha Pike (413m, SD543594 on Landranger 102) 
5012 ascents as of 27/1/08. 5000th ascent 23/6/07. 

King of the hill, top of the heap and all that — but he doesn’t 
know the precise date of his first ascent. It was, he writes, 
in 1946, “a one-off with an old school pal. It was summer- 
time, and before the hills were cleared of shells and bul- 
lets from wartime training. That day we found a grenade 
which we threw into a bog. There were notices up which 
warned of such things. Between 1981 and 1983 the army 
cleared most of [the munitions], although | have found the 
odd mortar bomb and some spent .303 ammo.” 


Most memorable ascent? “It was in the 1980s, in winter- 
time. We got lost! Derek Whittle and | set off in the drizzle, 
this turned to fog, and at the top it started to get dark. 
Derek wanted to go left, which we now know would come 
out at Tarnbrook. | wanted to go right, which we event- 
ually did, and after some rough terrain we saw a light 
which we made for — it was a farmhouse — then down to 
the Scout camp at Littledale. The walk over the top road 
was hard: we were glad to be back at the car park.” 

He doesn’t now have a year-on-year breakdown, having 
collated all his runs into ten-yearly chunks, but 1946-1960 


4 saw just five ascents, 1961-1970 791, 1971-1980 1432, 


1981-1990 1419 and 1991-1998 904 (“my worst years 
— an injured plantar fascia ligament was one setback, 
picked up on descent of the Blisco Dash”). The period 
1999-date has seen 461 ascents. 

“| think | have only run from Lancaster twice: it’s too far 
on the road. The return, wet, muddy and tired was too 
hard. In the early years a great number of runs took in 
Clougha, Grit Fell and Ward’s Stone.” As for other hills, 
Langdale is his favourite place in the Lake District, and 
his best time for the Ben Nevis race was 2hr 11min 59sec 
in 1982, aged 52 (that’s up and down, of course). 

“| now take it upon myself to whiten the Clougha Pike 
trig point each year. The Ordnance Survey don’t use them 
up here — it’s all GPS now. Biggest change to the view 
over the years? Heysham nuclear power station, and the 
large wind turbines on Wray Moor.” 


Tom Ward 

Snowdon (1085m, SH609543 on Landranger 115) 

4000+ ascents 

“In the 19th century in Llanberis lived a guide named Tom 
Ward (not a local, he hailed from Nottingham originally — 
rather like the scene there today when the village is in- 
habited largely by English climbers). He tripped over the 
shafts of a cart when aged over 70 and so badly injured a 
leg that he never went into the hills again. But by then he 
had claimed over 4000 ascents of Snowdon using five dif- 
ferent routes and covering a distance of 30,000 miles.” — 
from correspondence with Bev Barratt of Machynlleth, 1998. 


Clem Ciements 

St Martha’s Hill (175m, TQ026483 on Landranger 186) 
3636 ascents as of 10/2/08. Completed a calendar round 
— having chalked off each of the 366 dates at least once 
— on 23/12/99. Most ascents in one year: 309 in 1997. 
Also completed a Munro round on Lachar Bheinn, 24/5/69. 
“A large proportion have been pre-breakfast ascents start- 
ing before dawn to avoid facing the sun. First ascent was 
8/4/66 but I’m afraid | remember nothing about it. We had 
a week in the Surrey hills staying at Broadmoor, near Leith 
Hill. | remember a little more about the second ascent, 
23/3/67; we went up the steep south side from Chilworth 
station, and down again the same way. 

“Without doubt the most unusual and exciting ascent was 
no.269, on the morning of 16/10/87, the day of the great 
storm. It was at its height in the early hours; | remember 
listening to the radio in bed, and hearing that London was 
virtually cut off! Fortunately our houses were sheltered by 
Pewley Down, just a few TV aerials down. | went to St 
Martha’s Hill after breakfast, no problems until the exposed 
part of the main track; then it was a quarter-mile of 
scrambling over tree trunks — at one time the track was 
just visible about five feet below my feet. One still gets 
the odd glimpse of the South Downs from this section, but 
the trees are growing back again now. I’ve carried a pair 
of secateurs around since the 1970s, but for the next six 
months or so | took a saw as well. 

“Vehicles having a key to the barrier can drive to the 
church on the summit, eg for Sunday services. The late 
verger always walked or cycled to open the church; he 
must have had a huge total as it was open every day (not 
sure about winter). The highest point is on grass a few 
feet from the west entrance, among gravestones. 

“From Pewley Down there’s a long straight path known 
as the Mile Path, downhill on muddy chalk and clay before 
climbing again on sand to meet the North Downs Way 
(which bypasses Guildford) going over St Martha’s. I’ve en- 


countered the odd badger along here — had to check 
my stride once to avoid a cub. Another time one burst 
through the hedge and trotted along in front for a while. 

“On May Days, Morris dancers make an early visit to the 
top; they’re usually in full swing by the time | get there.” 


Robert Ferguson 

Dumgoyne (427m, NS542827 on Landrangers 57 and 64) 
2168 ascenis as of 18/2/08. Also completed a round of 
Munros on A’Chralaig, 25/8/96. 

First climbed it in 1986, aged 27. “Hardly any ascents in 
1991, none in 1992 or 1993 due to illness.” 1000th ascent 
3/10/99, 2000th 12/11/06. Most in a year: 190 in 2000. 


Dennis Carr 
North Berwick Law (187m, NT556842 on Landranger 66) 
Made his 2000th ascent during 2005. 


Keri James 

Garth Hill (307m, ST103835 on Landranger 171) 
Estimated 2000 ascents by early 2006. 

“Don’t know exactly how many, but as my interest in hill 
bagging grew (| was working on the Nuttalls Welsh list) | 
kept a count — nothing more scientific than a tick on the 
kitchen calendar — for each run, mountain-bike or walk 
where | touched the trig during 2004. The total for what 
was an average year was 148. Longer runs where | climbed 
to the trig and fully descended the hill more than once in 
the same run were only counted as one — had | included 
each ascent the count would have been around 225. Multi- 
ply by the 11 years I’ve lived in Pentyrch (the village next to 
the hill) and guessing the ascents before that when | lived 
approximately five miles away and | guess it’s safe to claim 
I've touched the trig over 2000 times. 

“My wife Pauline is probably close to 1000 for Garth. The 
hill is a magnet for the regular walkers/runners in the village 
and we have a few retired lads who climb it each day and 
have been doing same for years. It is very rare to not see 
someone we know on the top — which is nice.” 


Alan Douglas 
Ben Lomond (974m, NN367028 on Landranger 56) 
1993 ascents as of 10/3/08. Most in one year: 184 in 2003. 
Completed his fourth calendar round on 20/1/08. Completed 
an orthodox Munro round on Beinn Teallach, 21/6/85 and 
his lifetime Munro tally stands at 3744. 
“| don’t think anyone sets out to climb a hill or mountain 1000 
times — it just develops. | started hillwalking in 1967 as a 
means of keeping fit between the end of one rugby season 
and the start of the next. On 28/4/68 | climbed Ben Lomond 
for the first time. If | remember correctly, it was a dry, calm 
day with mist down to quite a low level. As | climbed the 
main path with my brother lan, we kept hearing what ap- 
peared to be an engine ahead of us. When we reached 
about 2500ft we met a man pushing a motorbike. | don’t 
think he reached the top. If anyone had suggested that | 
would climb Ben Lomond 1000 times, | would have thought 
they were being ridiculous. Now that | am approaching my 
2000th ascent, most people will think that is ridiculous. 
“There have been so many memorable ascents. One that 
springs to mind is under a full moon in November when there 
was snow on the high ground. When lan and | reached the 
summit shortly after 10pm, | couldn’t believe how clear and 
bright it was. We could see snow glistening on all the sum- 
mits to the north, headlights on the other side of the loch, 
and navigation lights flashing around the Firth of Clyde. 
“Temperature inversions and Brocken Spectres are quite 
common here. On one occasion we climbed nearly all the 
way through mist until about 100ft below summit level, 
when we walked into brilliant sunshine. The top of the cloud 
was extremely level and stretched as far as you could see 
in all directions. It was possible to identify the large boulder 
on top of the Cobbler just at cloud level. We spent about 
an hour on the summit that day. 


“| have stood alone on the summit while a flock of about 
25 swifts flew here, there and everywhere catching what 
appeared to be clegs. | kept ducking my head as the 
swifts flew close, but they had perfect control of their 
flight and avoided me like any other obstruction. One Octo- 
ber | sat on the ridge watching a covey of 16 ptarmigan, 
totally unconcerned about my presence. One summer's day, 
with the heather in full bloom, | descended the main path a 
short distance then cut across Coire Odhar towards the 
Ptarmigan path. In the hollow, | was surrounded by thou- 
sands of flying insects about half an inch long. The swarm 
stretched from ground level to about two feet above my 
head. | was concerned until | realised that their flight paths 
always avoided me. | sometimes wonder what they were. 

“Winter conditions can be very special. | always enjoy 
climbing on snow, particularly if there are no other human 
footprints. Ascending the north-west ridge when there have 
been significant falls of snow which have then frozen can 
be interesting. Instead of zigzagging up the path (obliterat- 
ed anyway), you just go straight up the steep frozen slopes. 

“For the last 11 years | have assisted the National Trust 
for Scotland ranger and the Friends of Ben Lomond volun- 
teers with path maintenance and repair. After spending so 
many years wearing away the mountain, the least | can do 
is to help repair the erosion. It is interesting and satisfying 
to see over a period of time how successful (or otherwise) 
our efforts have been in reducing erosion and allowing the 
vegetation to regenerate. In general, | know it has been 
worthwhile. | like to think | remember what the state of the 
main path used to be, but it is only when you see photo- 
graphs taken 20 or 30 years ago that you realise just how 
bad the erosion was, and how much work has been done. 

“| climb mountains, Ben Lomond in particular, for a variety 
of reasons: exercise, fresh air, scenery, wildlife, the varied 
weather and atmospheric conditions, and meeting like- 
minded people; but, most of all, because | enjoy it.” 


Robert Edwards 

Cadair Idris (898m, SH711130 on Landranger 124) 

1800+ ascents in late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
“Friday ... 1808. Left Dolgellau and took the Road to the 
North of Cadair Idris to Ynisymangwyn, a party just before 
us going up the Mountain under the Convoy of Old Robert 
Edwards, the long accustomed Guide, who now near 90 
ascends on average during the summer 3 times a week the 
summit of Cader, and when he comes down seems as ac- 
tive as a schoolboy, and often takes his rod and goes fishing. 
‘{...] He is certainly as surprising a Man as ever lived. He is 
a little man, and has been given to drinking all his lifetime 
when he could get it. [...] The manner in which he express- 
es himself is as droll as his appearance. He is rather too 
free in his use of the exple- 
tives of language, namely 
swearing; but | dare say 
the poor old creature only 
wishes to be laughed at, 
and to amuse his employ- 
ers, which he never fails to 
do. He was dressed in a 
blue coat with yellow but- 
tons, a pair of old boots, 
and a cocked hat and 
feather of enormous size. 

“During this excursion we were entertained with the con- 
versation of our guide, who walked with the alertness of a 
boy. His account of the Jumpers (an extreme form of 
Methodism) in the neighbourhood was very free; ‘they are 
a set of fornicating sons of b------ Ss,’ said he. 

“Our guide talked much of ‘curiosity-men,’ meaning natu- 
ralists. [...] In the morning he came to take leave of us, and 
held out his hand to me with ‘God bless you! | hope we 
shall meet again!’ Poor man! his age, his vivacity, were all 
calculated to inspire interest. May his evening of life be yet 


long and serene; and may the angel of peace smile on him 
at his parting hour!” — Richard Fenton, 1747-1821, quoted 
in Travelling for Pleasure, Tony Newberry, 1994. 


Derek Whittle 


Friend and long-time training partner of Reg Baker (see 
above), has been up Clougha Pike 1770 times. Has had 
to stop running due to illness, but Baker says “we still 
walk Clougha together and go out every Wednesday with 
a rambling group”. 


James Lamb 

West Lomond (522m, NO197066 on Landranger 58) and 
East Lomond (448m, NO244062 on Landranger 59), 1750 
and 1743 ascents respectively as of 7/2/08. 

First climbed both on the same day in August 1983. Reach- 
ed 1000 on both hills 1/1/00. Most in one calendar year: 
88 (WL) and 101 (EL), both in 1999. Has made 151 as- 
cents of the reasonably adjacent Bishop Hill. 


Tom Bell 

Ben Cleuch (721m, NN902006 on Landranger 58) 

1583 ascents as of 30/1/08. Most in one year: 168 in 1999. 
Also 152 ascents of Stuc a’Chroin, 138 of the Earn Vorlich, 
100 of Ben Lomond and 100 times on the Aonach Eagach. 
“| first climbed Ben Cleuch in 1962 when one of my work 
colleagues persuaded me to accompany him on a midweek 
expedition. | had never been on a summit before but the 
seed was sown and | was soon venturing out on my own 
initiative. | was never a committed Munrobagger (104 sep- 
arate Munros climbed), and settled into the Ochils in winter 
and the local Munros in summer. After | took early retire- 
ment from the BP, the totals soon built up and | took the 
Glen Coe hills into my itinerary. 

“| can remember falling into the Gannel Burn one day 
when it was in spate — it was very difficult to get on to the 
foot of the Law before the wooden bridge was introduced. | 
also had a repeat performance one day in the Silver Burn 
under similar circumstances. | have also crawled round 
the top of the Law (surely one of the draughtiest places in 
Scotland, foot for foot), being unable to stand in the wind.” 


Eddie Dealtry 

Dumgoyne 1581 ascents as of 4/3/08. Most in one 
calendar year: 192 in 2005. 

“Funnily enough, the first Dumgoyne — on 14/5/92 — was 
memorable. | was living in Kendal but working in Glasgow. 
A work colleague, Arthur Jones, accompanied me. After 
Dumgoyne from the distillery, we trudged on over the 
Campsies to Earl’s Seat. There had been a 24-hour 
heatwave, but we got hit by a shower of rain. And it was 
windy: Arthur's rather magnificent beard flew horizontal, a 
phenomenon that | was destined to witness again, but this 
was definitely the first apparition. We continued down over 
the bog, up to Dumbreck, down into the little oasis glen of 
the Ballagan Burn (more Highland than anywhere else 
on the Campsies), then on to Slackdhu. The Arran moun- 
tains, the Arrochar Alps and around the southern giants to 
the Stuc all came into view. Afterwards, | can remember a 
drink in the Black Bull, Killearn, thinking this is an out-of- 
the-way village. | moved there three years later. 

“The most memorable lousy weather visit would be the 
night a local resident and | contended in the dark with ice, 
storm-force wind and rain. | swore never to go on a hill 
again faced with five adverse elements. | can’t remember 
what the fifth was, but that was the oath. , 

“Memorable Dumgoynes also feature the folk you meet. | 
only encounter Robert Ferguson (see above) half a dozen 
times a year. We nevertheless seem able to continue a 
conversation on the subject of Corbetts and Grahams. Ro- 
bert is memorable amongst other frequenters for his walk- 
ing speed while always wearing a collar and tie. 

“One afternoon a pasty juvenile, in a shellsuit, was col- 
lapsed on the scree a third of the way up. Two of what must 
have been sisters were nagging him to death to get going. 


As | passed by, the victim queried how you get up this 
thing. | suggested you take your time: it’s summer and 
you've got all evening. Later, from over on Clachertyfarlie 
Knowes, against a crimson horizon, the distinct silhouette 
of the scrawny hero stood on top of his would-be nemesis.” 


lan Douglas 

Ben Lomond 1573 ascents as of 21/1/08. Most in one 
calendar year: 191 in 2007. Completed second calendar 
round on 20/1/08. Completed an orthodox Munro round 
on the In Pinn, 8/7/86, and his lifetime Munro tally stands 
at 6597. Brother of Alan Douglas (see above). 


Frank Kelly 

Dumyat (418m, NS835977 on Landranger 57) 

Estimated 1460 ascents as of 6/3/08. Most: 100 in 1992. 
Roughly 70 per year since 1983, although “! probably have 
only averaged 30 in each of the last two years. Working at 
Stirling Uni makes it a lot easier in that | can fit it into a 
lunchtime. Also, | live on the Sherrifmuir road so | can run 
it from home as well, although | don’t include these in my 
total because it’s starting from about 500ft.” 


David Duncan 

Ben Cleuch estimated 1350 ascents as of 5/12/07. 
Doesn't know the exact figure, estimate based on an aver- 
age of 50 per year from 1983 (when he moved to Tillicoul- 
try), topped up by known totals of 123 for 2006 and 70+ 
for 2007. Active member of Ochil Hill Runners, a renown- 
ed downhiller, and to be seen in summer trundling over 
Ben Cleuch barefoot. A bit of autobiog can be found here: 
www.ochilhillrunners.org.uk/static.aspx?id=ohrdave 


Robert Ferguson Gibson 

Dumgoyne 1273 ascents as of 17/2/08. 

First climbed in 1986; most in one year 192 in 1990. Also 
1099 ascents of Slackdhu, most 159 in 2005, but only very 
rarely links the two hills: “Over 99% are quite separate for- 
ays.” Cousin of Robert Ferguson (see above). 


Anonymous guide 

Ben Nevis (1844m, NN166712 on Landranger 41) 

Nearly 1200 ascents in late 19th / early 20th centuries. 
“On our way up the mountain we had to stop several 
times, for our guide complained of diarrhoea, but here [the 
halfway rock] he came to a dead stop and said he could 
not proceed any farther. [...] We handed him his full fee, 
and he thanked us and said that although he had ascend- 
ed Ben Nevis on nearly 1200 occasions, this was the only 
time he had failed.” — in From John O’Groats to Land’s 


End, Or 1372 miles on foot — A book of days and chroni- | 


cle of adventures by two pedestrians on tour, by Robert 
Naylor and John Naylor, 1916, available at www.gutenberg. 
org/files/14415/14415-8.txt The unnamed guide was “a 
military-looking man carrying a long staff spiked at one end”. 


Jimmy White 
Dumgoyne 1050 ascents as of 9/2/08. 
First ascent 26/12/85. Reached 1000 on 17/6/06. 


Charles Edward “Teddy” Turnbull 
Coniston Old Man (803m, $D272978 on L’rangers 96 and 
97). Over 1000 ascents before his death in the early 1990s. 
Coniston resident who often climbed the hill before break- 
fast. Registered blind latterly (which didn’t stop him climbing 
the Old Man), he once arrived on top to find a wedding in 
progress and was asked to 
join the celebrations. “As 
we grow older in Coniston 
maybe we can no longer 
walk to the top of the Old 
Man (although Charles 
Turnbull did that daily 
~ in his eighties, des- 
pite encroaching blind- 


ness)” — The Story of Coniston, Alastair Cameron and 
Elizabeth Brown, p206. 


Eddie Campbell 
Ben Nevis, over 1000 ascents, the first in 1951 or earlier. 
Near-legendary doyen of the Ben Nevis race. Estimates of 
the number of times he reached the summit vary, but Hugh 
Symonds, in Running High (1991), p97, writes: “Eddie, triple 
winner of the Ben Nevis race in the early fifties, had climbed 
the mountain at least a thousand times before.” Then again, 
Richard Askwith’s Feet in the Clouds — A tale of fell-running 
and obsession, p269, has this: “A Fort William taxi driver, 
Eddie is thought to have run up and down Ben Nevis more 
than 800 times in his life. He generally did so in the same 
battered pair of Green Flash plimsolls, the same red ban- 
dana, and the same faded pale-blue vest. He never used a 
compass, and once turned down the offer of a basic navi- 
gational aid with the words ‘A map? That would be as much 
use to me as a copy of the Oban Times.” (FitC is arguably 
the best British hill book published during TAC’s existence 
but not reviewed in the mag. Must do something about that.) 
Campbell’s wins came in 1952, 53 and 55, and he ran the 
race a record 44 times in all. A famously fast and canny 
descender who knew ways down the Ben denied to ordi- 
nary mortals. He died in 1996, aged 64. If you can find a 


| copy of the memorial booklet, Eddie Campbell — An Appre- 
| ciation, then snap it up: it’s one of the great Scottish hill pub- 


lications, full of fond memories and good stories. (The book- 
let includes mention, contrary to Askwith’s assertion, of the 


; One known occasion when Campbell was seen to use a com- 


pass on the Ben. This was in 1977, helping a successful 
attempt on the Three Peaks record — running between the 
hills — and reportedly “caused a sensation”. There is a 
suggestion however that it was a bluff on Campbell's part.) 

A grainy YouTube clip of the 1978 Ben race at www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=WC8GsC9tm2A shows the white- 
haired, seriously bearded Campbell at the very end. There’s 
also a shot of Billy Bland (wearing no.49) winning the thing 
in a frighteningly fast 1hr 26min 56sec. 


Richard Wood 

Ben Tee (904m, NN240971 on Landranger 34) 

1000th ascent on 11/5/98. Also completed 1000 ascents of 
Sron a’Choire Ghairbh (937m, NN222945 on Landranger 
34) on 19/2/00. 

Charles Thompson 

Great Hill (881m, SD646190 on Landranger 109) 


1000th ascent on 24/3/07. Aged 82, member of the West 
Lancashire group of the Long Distance Walkers’ Associa- 
tion. First ascent 1980. 


Some other hefty numbers: 

Fred Mercer, “more than 960 times” up Pendle before his 
death in July 2002. (See TAC55 p18.) 

Showell Styles, 879 times up Cnicht, final ascent 1994. 
Lived for 13 years at Croesor at the foot of the hill. 

Alex King, Dumyat, 821 ascents as of 3/3/08. Like Frank 
Kelly (see main list) he doesn’t count ascents made from 
the high part of the Sheriffmuir road. 

Jock Nimlin, over 700 Ben Lomond ascents before his 
death aged 79 in June 1988. First ascent 1928, and as early 
as 19/4/40 he was giving a BBC radio talk entitled “A hun- 
dred times up Ben Lomond”. 

David Hewitt, Snowdon, 580 ascents. Not TAC’s editor, but 
an accomplished Beddgelert-based landscape painter. Born 
in St Helens around 1879. Climbers’ Club Journal 1940: “Of 
his 580 ascents of Snowdon many were incidental to sketch- 
ing expeditions, but most of them followed naturally his happy 
custom of introducing novices to the thrills of Crib Goch.” 


Thanks for help in terms of research and contacts: Bev Barr- 
att, Roger Boswell, Hamish Brown, Carol and Jeff Carroll, 
Gordon Downs, Dewi Jones, John Mallinson, Britta Sendlhofer, 
Bill Smith. Apologies to anyone omitted. 


A LONG TIME AGO in a Corrie far away (TAC53 
page 6), a correspondent by the name of Badger Bill 
(probably a pseudonym) attempted to get a riff going 
on the subject of rock stars on the hill, alleging that 
the supergroup Cream had attempted to climb Ben 
Nevis on acid in the 1960s. | was reminded of this by 
the news that the great Glenn Tilbrook, singer and 
co-writer of Squeeze fame, had recently attempted 
to play a gig on a hill above Everest base camp. 

Mr Tilbrook is now claimant to the title of highest 
gig ever played, a record previously set by Hawk- 
wind at the Glasgow Apollo in 1974. On 21 October 
2007, Tilbrook and a number of other musicians 
played the 5643m peak of Kala Pattar in aid of the 
Love Hope Strength cancer charity.’ This feat auto- 
matically shoots Tilbrook straight to numero uno in 
TAC’s hurriedly organised Rock Stars on the Hill 
Chart, easily overtaking Clapton on the Ben. 

More information has come to light on the Ben 
story, incidentally. It appears that it did actually take 
place during Cream’s 1967 tour of Scotland,? and 
was recorded by a photographer, some of whose 
snaps of the band Sitting (not quite) on Top of the 
World appeared on the back cover of the Disraeli 
Gears album. (Hey, Disraeli and Gladstone in the 
same issue of TAC; don’t ever let it be said this isn’t 
a joined-up magazine — Ed.) It is unlikely that the 
trio of Cuban-heeled fops made it anywhere near 
the trig, in the manner later popularised by Griff 
Rhys Jones, so there was little danger of Slowhand 
coming to grief in Five Finger Gully, thus sparing 
the world interminable solos, Powellite rantings and 
Tears in bleeding Heaven. Nevertheless, their bid to 
be Britain’s doubly highest band merits a place in 


mountaineering history: so Eric, Ginger and Jack oc- | 


cupy numbers two, three and four in the Hill Parade. 


All hail David Lee Roth at number five. Diamond | 


Dave it was who insisted in his contract rider that his 
dressing room be supplied with a bowl of Smarties 

with the brown 
> ones removed. 
He can be seen 
stretching the 
“spandex both 
on stage and 
on precipitous 
Yosemite faces 
4% in the video for 
= a Just Like Para- 
dise. And he has appeared on The Sopranos. Now 
that’s what you call a rock star lifestyle, Pete Doherty. 

In the number six slot we have Jimmy Page, 
perhaps a surprising entry given that, by reputation, 
Led Zeppelin would have no difficulty winning elec- 
tion to Sodom and Gomorrah town council. In their 
pomp, however, the Zepp banged on about the out- 
doors like German Romantics on amphetamine mint 
cake: Misty Mountain Hop, Over the Hills and Far 
Away, Ramble On, etc, all doubtless produced in the 
warm hashish fug of a silk-draped studio. But evi- 
dence exists of Page the Scottish winter climber: in 


The Song Remains the Same, the guitarist appears 
na fantasy sequence climbing cocaine-strewn 
ocks above Boleskine House in Aleister Crowley’s 


= old tricounis. At last he reaches the Old Man with 


the Lamp from the inner gatefold of Led Zeppelin IV. 
Page looks under the holy hermit’s hood and sees 
his own face. | was very impressed by the profundity 
of this back in 1976, and started hillwalking in the 
hope of experiencing a similar epiphany, not realis- 
ing just how many bearded and hooded men there 
were out there. 

Some rockers do not appear so comfortable in 
the mountains, an example of which is provided by 
Sting at number seven. The Police filmed the video 
for De Do Do Do De Da Da Da® on a snowy slope 
somewhere in North America, but clearly look as if 
it was a tedious interruption to their skiing holiday: 
Sting puts as much effort into the lip-synching as he 
did into writing the chorus. The Tantric Tool’s per- 
formance reminds one of the musicians’ joke: ques- 
tion, how many lead singers does it take to change 
a light bulb? Answer, just one, to hold the bulb while 
the world revolves around him. 

At number eight, a special award for effort rather 
than achievement: step forward Clare Grogan. The 
pop pixie appears in front of a cartoon Cuillin at the 
end of the video for | Could Be Happy,® smiling co- 
quettishly and, | like to think, a little apologetically for 
mangling the phonemes in the line about going to 
Skye on her holidee, in order to create a hitherto 
unattempted rhyme with tree. 

Although not the winner in this rock’n’roll tour, the 
polka dot jersey for King of the Mountain videos, and 
number nine spot, must go to Ricky Ross for Fergus 
Sings the Blues.” TAC’s esteemed editor was per- 
sonally involved in this production, scouting for loca- 
tions (atop the Dumpling and in the Butterbridge car 
park) and hauling supplies of cappuccino and Gaul- 
oises up the hill for various media softies. Look out 
for a personal appearance at two minutes 36 sec- 
onds, as he looms over the gap-toothed Ross like the 
In Pinn over Sgurr Dearg. Marvel at how little 20 
years have altered his craggy visage. 

Err... that’s about it. It seems a shame to end on 
nine, so to complete the Top Ten let's shoehorn in a 
mention of Sir Elton John, surely an honorary member 
of the RHB messageboard and contributor to the 
Marhof newsletter: for isn’t Candle in the Wind (at 
least the original version) the lament of a sad, lonely, 
frustrated obsessive, fantasising about a Marilyn he 
can never have? 


1 www.lovehopestrength.com/everest/day-thirteen/ 

2 www.repertoirerecords.com/aboutus/chriscorner. 
php?subaction=showfull&id=1 138374311 &archive 
=&start_from=&ucat=& 

3 www.youtube.com/watch?v=pwbJ4Mrr7w0 

4 www.youtube.com/watch?v=RVyjKwMq6SA 

5 www.youtube.com/watch?v=6SojAZ0X1e0 

6 www.dailymotion.com/relevance/search/altered+ 
images/video/x1ww8p_altered-images-i-could-be- 
happy_music 

7 www.dailymotion.com/relevance/search/deacon+ 
blue+fergus/video/xswt7_deacon-blue-fergus- 
sings-the-blues_music 


WITH THE PUBLICATION of Ronald Turnbull’s The 
Life and Times of the Black Pig — A biography of Ben 
Macdui (Millrace Books, 2007), and its description of 
Queen Victoria’s time on the mountain, I am reminded of 
the ascents of Ben Macdui made by one of her more not- 
able subjects. William Ewart Gladstone was perhaps our 
greatest prime minister, and certainly our greatest prime 
minister of Scottish blood (with no apologies whatso- 
ever to the present and immediately preceding incum- 
bents). Although born in Liverpool three days before the 


end of 1809, Gladstone was of sound Scottish stock. His 


mother was the daughter of a former provost of Dingwall 
and his father was a Leith merchant. The family had 
moved to Liverpool to be at the heart of Britain’s trans- 
atlantic trade activities. Sir John Gladstone made a sub- 
stantial fortune — partly as a slave-owning sugar baron in 
Demerara — and moved his family out to Seaforth, a new 


suburb essentially built by him, with a grand new presby- | 


terian church and school. 

Sir John also purchased an estate in Scotland, Fasque 
near Fettercairn, to which William would make many 
visits over the years, sometimes for months on end — ah, 
the leisured life of a mid-Victorian politician! Indeed, it 
was during one of these visits that he first climbed Ben 
Macdui, aged 26 but already an MP of four years’ stand- 
ing. In his diary for 9 September 1836, he recorded: 

9—7'. [9am to 7:30pm] Up Ben Muickdhui: king 
of the Br. mountains. Fine: & a noble view from 
the top to the N. Strathspey, Moray Firth & Ross- 
shire: stepped into Invernessshire. This is 10 
hours good work. 


He carefully set out in a table the timings and distances 
of the stages of the walk: 45 minutes to “Cormutzie”, an 
hour and 35 minutes to the Forester’s Hut, a further hour 
to the foot of the main ascent, then two hours to the top 
(total five hours 20 minutes); the return stages took, in 
reverse order of course, one hour five minutes, one hour, 
one hour 20 minutes, and 46 minutes (total four hours 
11 minutes). “Cormutzie” appears to be Corriemulzie or 
Cormulzie, at NO111892. Colin Matthew’s edition of 
Gladstone’s diaries, on which this article is based, is one 
of the great pieces of recent scholarship, producing 14 
massive volumes over 27 years. Unsurprisingly, the odd 
transcription error has slipped in, and this appears to be 
one of them. 

Gladstone continued: 


..and near 39 m. [minutes] on top. — a snow- 
storm ascending. We got praise from the guide 


for good travelling — he rode. Our stoppages 
altogether were 1/4 hours: of which 1 h. was rest. 
We were not much tired. 


Not much tired! Gladstone reckoned this walk at 18 
miles, so I suppose it wasn’t much for a man of his famed 
physical prowess and stamina. His fondness for tree- 
chopping was to become legendary, and right up until his 
late 70s he would happily walk 20 or 30 miles a day. 
Nevertheless, his Ben Macdui ascent came in the middle 
of a substantial series of walks. His diary entry for the 
previous day recorded a 24-mile walk over Lochnagar: 


.., fog at the top. The precipices are awful enough. 
The Forest thoroughly satisfies [...| The trip of 
today might be done in 6 hours — 612 with ease. 
Very cold on top. 


On the following day he travelled to Fasque, first by 
coach to Ballater 


..then after a delay started across the hills 
without a guide & laden with brushes &c. to 
Lochlee Manse: 4h. 15 miles. Crossed Monthkeen. 


(“Crossed Monthkeen” could mean either via Mount 
Keen summit or — perhaps more likely — sticking to 
the old Mounth Keen path that skirts about 160m below 
the summit on the western side — Ed.) 

He finished the journey with a 20-mile ride in a phae- 
ton — a large open touring carriage. 


IT WAS SAID that the young William loved Scotland, 
and Scotland loved the elder William, but it was not until 
1880 that he finally became MP for a Scottish seat, Mid- 
lothian. (At various earlier times he had sat as member 
for Newark, Oxford University, South Lancashire and 
Greenwich.) In the 1880 general election — which saw 
him become prime minister for a second time — he also 
stood for, and won, Leeds. It was — and remains — legal 
to stand for more than one constituency, but only one 
seat can be taken, so Gladstone handed over Leeds to 
his son William Herbert. 

WH (as he is called in the diary) had been conceived 
during his parents’ honeymoon in August 1839, another 
Highland trip during which Gladstone crossed the 
Cairn o’ Mount by horse, again climbed Lochnagar on 
foot (from Braemar), and also had days of 31 miles to 
“Ben Aburd” (Beinn a’Bhuird) and 41 miles to Loch 
Avon by the Linn of Dee, “Loch Etichan” and “over the 
shoulder of Ben Main” (Beinn Mheadhoin), an out- 
ing completed in an impressively fast “11 hours of rather 
hard labour”. In poor weather, too: “wrung my coat 
thoroughly soaked” was his diary-note with regard to 
arriving at the Shelter Stone. 

In 1884, Gladstone was in Scotland for various so- 
cial visits, an election campaign in his constituency, 
and to visit the Queen at Balmoral in his capacity as her 
PM. It was during this trip that he climbed Ben Macdui 
a second time, this time at the age of 74. Compared with 
1836, he found the walk somewhat more difficult, al- 
though his enjoyment of it was undiminished. 

In his diary for 11 September 1884 he wrote: 


Off at 10% to the Derry, driving. Then a large 
party to the top of Beinna Muick Dhu. I went on 
foot & made out the 20 miles with some effort. 
11% to 7.10. We had no distant view. Four or five 
walked; Helen [his daughter] among the very 
best [...] Ten hours in the open air. What a 
change from H of Commons life! 


The party had left from Mar Lodge, where Gladstone 
and others were the guests of the Earl of Fife. Three days 
later, he wrote to WH: 


On Thursday I managed Bein-na-muich Dhu 
from Lord Fife’s shooting lodge, 20 miles there & 
back — half of what I used to do in years gone by. 


Although the 1884 trip proved to be the last major 
hillwalking holiday enjoyed by Gladstone, the half- 
century between his two expeditions to Ben Macdui 
was filled with a love of the outdoors and a great deal of 
walking, both in Britain and on the continent (Italy be- 
ing a preferred destination). 

All of which leads naturally to this thought: we have 
had a fair few political baggers, including three recent 
parliamentarian Munroists, but what is the highest alti- 
tude reached on foot by a serving prime minister? I have- 
n’t yet found a record of “the People’s William” having 
made it up Ben Nevis, so is Gladstone’s bag of Ben 
Macdui the record UK height for a PM? And have we 
had any prime ministerial Alpinists? 


Adam Watson adds: 

Corriemulzie would be 45 minutes from Braemar, and was 
the site of a former Mar Lodge. The Forester’s Hut would 
mean deerforester, because Scots in the early 1800s used 
forest, forester and afforestation to mean deer-land (often 
treeless), deerstalker, and introducing deer on to a place that 
had none. Forest was a hunting area, like its equivalent fridh 
or frith in Gaelic, and the usage to mean woodland is an 
anglicisation. 

The Forester’s Hut was in lower Glen Derry, and was 
built by the Earl of Fife in the late 1700s as an advance 
base for deer shooting. It was a wooden hut about half a 
mile north of the current Derry Lodge, which at that time 
had not been built. The lodge probably would have been 
built by 1884, and Queen Victoria’s visit to Ben Macdui 
(7 October 1859 — Ed.) might well mention it if it had 
existed then. 

I think Gladstone’s 1836 description points to his route 
having continued up Glen Derry and via Loch Etchachan, 
a longer route than the Sron Riach, and his times would 
tally with that. I think his reference to the Derry is just 
the common place name, still widely current locally, that 
the Derry is the general area around Derry Lodge and 
Luibeg and lower Glen Derry, not specific, eg the Derry 
Road and the Derry Gate are at the foot of Glen Lui. 


And on the subject of a more modern prime minister, Alan 
Haworth, Lord Haworth of Fisherfield, secretary of the 


2625, writes: 


I’m unaware of Tony Blair having climbed any mountains 
in the UK. But for several years (eight all told, I think) we 
walked together in the Pyrenees each summer. Mostly up 
to high huts — had a beer or two — and then down again, 
but twice while he was PM to actual mountain summits. 
The highest was the Pic de Néouvielle in the Néouvielle 
national park in the central French Pyrenees, 3090m, on 
20/8/97, while on 25/8/01 we climbed Pimene, 2801m, 
near Gavarnie. 

After coming down off the Pic de Néouvielle, which had 


| required the use of ice axes on a small high glacier and 


scrambling above huge drops (on ground a bit like the 
Cuillin main ridge only the drop was much greater), the 
police officer in charge of the protection team — two Brit- 
ish and two French Deuxiéme Bureau guys — said “We 


| never had this trouble with Mrs Thatcher”. We both en- 


joyed that moment. 

I have to say Tony didn’t really like being on the summit. 
He is very strong and brave but he doesn’t have a head 
for heights and on the very top (a tiny airy summit — quite 
like Sgurr nan Gillean) he was very nervous and would- 
n’t stand upright. He preferred to have something to hold 
on to at no lower than waist height. 


Ed. — It could well be that the UK height record for a serv- 
ing post-Gladstone PM rests with a Tory grandee on a 
grouse moor. Does anyone know of any details from biogra- 
phies of Baldwin, Eden or Macmillan, for instance? 

Also, does any reader know the origin of the name 
Gladstone Knott, an outcrop at around 650m on the eastern 
side of Crinkle Crags above Isaac Gill? It doesn't seem 
likely that Gladstone made a speech here, as he famously 
did at the Gladstone Stone in Cwn Llan on the southern side 
of Snowdon. Perhaps Gladstone Knott takes its name from 
Gladstone's Finger, the pinnacle drawn by Alfred Wain- 
wright as his frontispiece to The Southern Fells. This in turn 
might be an ironic naming, as Gladstone lost the first 


| finger on his left hand when a gun exploded as he was 
| loading it. 


Actually, here’s a really odd coincidence: the finger 


| incident happened on 13 September 1842, and the 


Snowdon speech was made 50 years to the day after- 
wards, on 13 September 1892. Weird, or what? 


The Spring Collection at TAC Towers is uncannily 
similar to last year’s Autumn Collection, but is still 
pretty good. The helicopter front cover T-shirt from 
TAC68, ash-grey, comes in sizes M, L, XL and 
XXL. The shirts are £16 including p&p — or you 


can save a couple of quid by buying one along with | 


a six-issue TAC subscription, £23 all in. 


TACit Press books and booklets: 

Graham Tops and Grahamists, 2004, Alan Dawson, Clem 
Clements and James Gordon, £4 or £4.50 incl postage. 
Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, 199S, Dawson / Dave Hew- 
itt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p). 

Grahams and New Donalds, 1995, Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 
(£3.30). 


The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, 1997, Dawson, £2 
(£2.50). 


The Hewitts and Marilyns of England, 1997, Dawson, £2 
(£2.50). 


The Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland, 1997, Clements, £3.70 
(£4.20). 


World Tops and Bottoms, 1996, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.50). 
Walking the Watershed, 1994, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.80). 
(Munro’s Fables and The Murdos are both out of print.) 

A six-issue subscription to The Angry Corrie 
(which is tending to come out three or at most four 
times a year just now) costs £9. 

Payment: 

For subs/shirts, cheques to The Angry Corrie. 

For books/booklets, cheques to TACit Press. 
Address: 

3 Ferry Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 
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Some on-hill accidents are fatal, some are trivial, but the majority fall — pardon the pun — somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. All accidents, however, are troubling for the people involved. Here, from Grant 
Hutchison and Dave Hewitt, are two accounts of days that suddenly and very unexpectedly went wrong 


IT’S A LONG TIME AGO NOW. But even immediately 
afterwards, | couldn’t have put my finger on a map to show 
you precisely where it happened. 

I'd climbed Scafell by its western shoulder above Wast 
Water, and was ambling back by the same route, keeping 
close to the edge of the crags for the view down towards 
Lingmell Gill. Somewhere along that descent, | heard 
voices waft up from a cleft below, and stopped to watch 
three young guys scramble the last 20 feet up and out. It 
was steep stuff they’d just come up, but not so full of scree 
as to look dangerous. “How was that?” | asked, nodding 
down into the cleft, and they panted and grinned and said 
it wasn’t too bad. 

So down | went. Slow progress, stepping carefully and 
testing for solidity, occasionally poking stuff with one of the 
walking poles | was experimenting with at the time. But it 
was a fine day, | was in no hurry, and there was satisfaction 
to be had from this little exercise in care and judgement. | 
emerged on to steepish grass dotted with craglets, the 
path down to Lingmell Gill a very visible scar below me. 
Routefinding was easy enough, just zigzagging gradually 
lower with dry grass secure underfoot, weaving in and out 
and down between the outcrops. I’ve descended ground 
like it a hundred times, before and since. | was almost 
down, maybe 30 feet above the point where the slope fin- 
ally eased off towards the river, when | got hung up above 
a big steep slab, running wet with spring-water. There 
seemed no immediate way around it, so | backtracked up- 
wards by maybe ten or 15 feet, to stand on top of a little 
crag and cast around visually for a route to the right or left. 

And the edge fell off the crag. A big wedge of it, maybe 
a foot-and-a-half deep and five or six feet high, lurching 
out from under my feet. | went down and backwards initially, 
landing hard on my right buttock, with my left wrist yanked 
upwards by the sling of a well-planted walking pole, and 
my right arm flailing for balance. Balance never came — 
my centre of gravity was just a tad too far forwards, and | 
knew almost immediately that | was going to come unstuck 
and fall. The grass below sloped straight down to the wet 
slab, and beyond that was more steep grass and craggy 
bits. When | tell this story | say “40 feet” out of habit, but | 
really don’t know exactly how far down it was to the point 
where the ground levelled out below me. Far enough to 
look like a hell of a long way, but short enough for me to 
think: /’ll survive this if | don’t get a head injury. 

So | remember wrapping my arms around my head as | 
started to pitch forward off the fractured edge of my little 


TO LOOK AT, Saturday 12 January 2008 was the perfect 
winter’s day in the Highlands. Clear skies, icy glens, snow 
down below 300 metres, no wind. Postcard stuff. Val Hamil- 
ton, friend of this parish, went skiing on Ben Chonzie and 
described it as “a once in ten years day”. Online you can find 
pictures of happy people climbing fantastic-looking white 
hills on that date — I’ve seen Flickr-type galleries of the 
Cobbler, Lochnagar and Bidean nam Bian, and they all look 
wonderful. Search a little further however and you start to 
find references to “poor snow”, “worrying powder”, people 
backing off halfway up climbing routes and so on. 

Three of us headed for Glen Lochay that morning. I col- 
lected Mike from the far side of Stirling and we picked up 
Robert in Callander. The glen road was icy, but not perilous, 
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crag, and twisting to the side so that when | hit the ground 
it was with my hip and shoulder, not my face. Then landing 
amongst the rocky debris below; feeling myself starting to 
roll, and flinging my arms out to the side to stop that hap- 
pening, in the entirely instinctive realisation that a high- 
friction slide was infinitely preferable to any sort of tumble; 
but sliding, then, on to the steep wet slab and accelerating 
horribly; briefly airborne and thumping down hard, a walk- 
ing pole mashing up into my ribs; starting to roll again, 
and this time just losing it utterly, flailingly ... arms out, 
arms around my head, nothing under any sort of conscious 
control, airborne and crashing down, flipping over and: 
over, airborne again and then down again, very very hard. 
And suddenly, blessedly, stationary. 

Just enough time to think /’m OK, and then a comet tail of 
loose rock fell on top of me, and one final big lump whack- 
ed down on my ribs hard enough to elicit a drumlike thunk 
from my chest. “OOOO-oooh,” | wheezed, and felt a fierce 
little pulse of petulant disappointment. It was the strongest 
emotion of the whole fall. At the outset there had been a 
lurch of surprise, of course, but then time for some surpris- 
ingly rational thought. On the way down, just a dreamlike 
jumble of impressions, but against the background roar of 
adrenaline all | can recall is a sort of feverish self-pity — 
if time had permitted, | think | might have burst into tears. 

| got off the hill under my own steam, pausing only to 
wash my face and hands when | got to the river. There was 
a long shallow cut in the palm of my right hand, and a cou- 
ple of fingernails were peeled back halfway to the quick — 
| had no recollection of that happening, and had felt no 
pain until | caught sight of the injuries. When | got to the car 
| felt tired and battered and very stiff indeed, but also 
cheerful and even a little smug about how quickly I’d been 
able to stride back down the valley. But bending down to 
get my boots off was bloody painful, and the big muscles 
of my thighs began to jump uncontrollably. And then my 
hands and jaw were suddenly trembling, and a succession 
of big, fluey snakes washed through me so that | had to 
lower myself stiffly to the ground and lean my head back 
against the side of the car, swearing tremulously and wip- 
ing at a suddenly runny nose — riding out the slow, tidal 
withdrawal of an adrenaline high, my extended legs twitch- 
ing and bucking on the tarmac. 

| don’t often tell the story to non-hillwalkers — they gen- 
erally wonder aloud if | have “learned my lesson”, or if | 
ever climbed a hill again. But it seems to me that there’s 
really no lesson to learn, apart from the already obvious 
one that the universe is a random and dangerous place to 
inhabit. Of course | climbed hills again, just as soon as the 
broken ribs knitted, and of course | have picked my way 
down many a steep and craggy slope since. 

And of course | now find it difficult to stand near the edge 
of anything higher than a table. GH 


and soon after ten we were parked at the cattle-churned road- 
end beyond Kenknock. Had there been no ice we would 
have driven up the bends of the Lairig nan Lunn road to park 
where the side-track goes off, but we were never going to 
risk that in such conditions. (This didn’t stop a couple of 
youth-group minibuses giving it a go, however. The first 
made it up the steep section but the second got stuck imme- 
diately, disgorged its shellsuited cargo and reversed back 
down. The driver then produced a set of chains for the wheels. 
We left them to it.) 

Stepping off the track beyond Batavaime came as a shock: 
the grass was solid with water-ice. We almost put on cram- 
pons here, before discovering that the first snows took a kick 
and allowed us to wait until the stock fence at the foot of 


Sron nan Eun. We hadn’t expected spiky feet by 400m, but it 
was fun, and had it continued then the day would have been 
a cruise. But it didn’t stay like that: from about 500m the 
south-facing snow turned to soft, sun-soaked mush. 

There was an open snowy scoop directly above, while 
across to the left some craggier ramps and bluffs led to the 
south shoulder proper. We couldn’t quite agree as to the 
best route. Robert — a serious, competent, back-of-beyond 
skier — was worried about avalanches in the scoop. Some 
dribbly debris could be seen, but nothing more than that. 
Mike was confident that it wouldn’t avalanche. I could see 
both sides of the discussion, felt that either route would 
work, so suggested we err towards caution and angle across 
to the south ridge to minimise whatever avalanche risk there 
might be. Even as I was saying this, part of me knew that, 
had I been here alone, I would have headed up the scoop 
with scarcely a thought. 

We angled across and started to run into small problems. 
An initial bank of snow was rubbishy stuff with a slab hid- 
den underneath, and while backing down this my right cram- 
pon came off. This has happened before, but hardly ever, 
and in retrospect it felt like some kind of warning that I 
didn’t heed. A ratchet screw — I wear step-ins — had 
worked loose. I fixed it, we steered even further left to better- 
looking ground (but even more into the glare of the sun), and 
I started hacking and kicking up a moderately steep slope 
in my usual inelegant way: brute force fuelled by impatience. 

The actual period when things went wrong was probably 
no more than a minute, but seemed longer. I had been aware 
of crampons starting to ball up — they’re 15 years old and 
don’t have deballing plates — and the standard whack with 
the axe wasn’t clearing them. The snow was as sticky as 
wet sugar. No great worry at first, but the slope steepened 
slightly, to an angle where I suddenly felt uncomfortable 
about having only two points of contact each time I hit a 
crampon with the axe. I tried kicking hard into the slope as an 
alternative means of deballing, but this didn’t work. And so, 
with feet bulky as moonboots, I started to slide backwards. 

At first the slide was slow, and I was confident the axe 
would stop me: it was pressed into the slope in reasonable 
style, although at shoulder-height rather than with my weight 
over it. But in snow such as this, I might as well have been 
holding a flamethrower. The axe just sliced through. 

Pace picked up, and I knew it was going to be sore or 
worse. Below was a short, steep snowbank, maybe five me- 
tres high, over which I went, airborne, in backward ski- 
jump fashion. Impact brought a few seconds of tumble-dryer 
mayhem before I flailed to a halt in less steep snow below. 

I had gone maybe 30 metres all told. It had been akin to a 
heavy sledging tumble, but done face down and on terrain 
markedly rougher than parkland. Then again, coming de- 
tached from a tea-tray in a park risks hurtling into (a) trees, 
(b) metal benches, (c) old ladies with little yappy dogs. At 
least there hadn’t been any of these halfway up Creag Mhor. 

Knowing immediately that I was basically fine if rather 
shaken, I shouted up to the others, something Kinnockesque 
like “I’m aaawright!”, before adding that I’d lost my specs 
and my axe. Mike could see these from higher up: they were 
nearby, along with my hat. As I Mr Magoo-ed over to re- 
trieve them, my head was a strange swirl of thoughts and 
feelings. There was self-fury (very different from self-pity) at 
having screwed up both a fine day out with friends and a 20- 
year sequence of accident-free hills (my last prang had been 
in 1987, the Beinn Mhanach scree-slither during the water- 


shed walk). There was also a sort of weird wry satisfaction at | 


having emerged unscathed from a fairly bad fall. 

Well, unscathed-ish. There was no blood on the snow, and 
no bones felt broken. But I’d damaged my left shoulder mus- 
cles — nothing major, more a reprise of something I do from 
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time to time when twisting to reverse-park the car. Also a 
cricked neck — again not too bad, but any assassin coming 
at me from my left side during the next few days would 
have been in luck. And the following midweek, a lower-back 
spasm would put me in stiff-robot mode for a while. On the 
whole, though, I was remarkably well considering what had 
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| happened. To use what was soon to become another New 
| Labour analogy, I had got off as lightly as Wee Wendy. 


Clearly, chasteningly, it could have been much worse; a 
rogue rock to the head and I’d have been dead, an awkward 
landing on my neck and it would have been wheelchair time. 
These things are pretty random once you’re out of control. 
But it could also have been almost nothing: had the steeper 
snowbank not been there, I would just have smeared my way 
down the whole slope, suffered nothing worse than a jacket 


| filled with snow, and we would all have laughed. 


Accidents tend to be a gradual accumulation of small 
things that go wrong — in this case a late-ish start, rubbishy 
snow, dubious micronavigation, rather antiquated crampons, 
perhaps not ditching the crampons when the going became 
treacly, and so on. Eventually, if you’re unlucky, all this in- 
cremental stuff reaches critical mass and leads to trouble. 

It’s unrealistic to think you can eradicate all these factors. 
All you can hope for is to increase the store of experience, 
such that this particular type of accident doesn’t happen to 
you, or to those alongside you, ever again. The main thing 
that lingers from 12 January doesn’t concern crampons, but 
route choice: had we not been on that side of the hill in those 


; conditions, then all the other problems would have been 


manageable. Conditions were unusual (maybe it was indeed 
“a once in ten years day”, particularly given that even a slight 
breeze would have made the snow more solid), but we should 
still have been canny enough to steer for east- or north- 
facing slopes rather than trying to plowter up the near- 
unclimbable, porridgified, south-facing ones. 

This became clear after we regrouped, headed back round 
to the original scoop and trudged up Sron nan Eun without 
further incident. (We didn’t have time for Creag Mhor itself, 
and probably wouldn’t have had even without the half- 
hour lost to the fall.) Coming down east off here brought a 
lovely mix of ice and firm névé. Suddenly it all seemed so 
straightforward and simple again. 

The annoying irony was that I had recently written a news- 
paper piece chastising summer walkers who attempt north- 
ridge paths in winter (eg the Vorlich tourist route) wielding 
only poles or less. Now I had made the same mistake in re- 
verse — fully armed with ironmongery, but likewise attempt- 
ing the stupid side of the hill. 

At least there had been one rather subtle piece of consola- 
tion. Just before falling, I had been alongside the footprints 
of a walker who had got there early enough to find the snow 
in better condition. At one point this person, evidently not 
fancying the direct line, had opted for a big zigzag, right then 
left. Almost intuitively — such that had I not come a cropper 
I wouldn’t have remembered this — I became wary of the 
ground this led over. Some part of my brain was thinking “fall 
lines”. So I went left then right, and perhaps this saved me. 
Had the fall been from even slightly further right, it would 
have dumped me over outcrops rather than over pure snow. 

So there was one positive to be taken from the day. (Well, 
more than one: the light was great, the views amazing, and 
my friends were all you could ask friends to be.) The rest, 


| however, felt like a mess of negatives, not something to be at 


all proud of or pleased with. 


DH 
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Tranter’s Round and tricounis 


Two much-loved and respected hill men died towards the close of 2007. Both completed rounds of Munros 
back in the 1960s, when such things were rare, but both also did much more than that. Andrew Fraser and 


Findlay Swinton remember them 


Dick Amour, born 21 August 1939, died 31 October 
2007 


DICK WAS A HARTLEPOOL LAD who came to Edin- 
burgh University about 1959 to study geology and chem- 
istry. He liked Scotland and lived in Edinburgh and then 
Inverness for the rest of his life. I first met him at Moray 
House teacher training college, not through hill interests 
but through rugby. We had not a bad team, which includ- 
ed (when selected) a certain J W Telfer who went on to 
rather greater things. 

It was a mutual interest in hills, however, which led to 
our lifelong friendship. Our first trip together was to Skye 
where we explored the main ridge as preparation for a full 
traverse which was thwarted by the weather. (See TAC70, 
page 5 — Ed.) In those days Dick had a good head for 
heights, a relic of his time in the Edinburgh University 
Mountaineering Club (EUMC), and he tended to lead the 
tricky bits. The rapport that we struck up that week would 
lead to many more hill trips and days together. 

Non-teachers tend to claim that teachers are always on 
holiday, and we certainly made use of having more free 
time than most, particularly when we were both on our 
first Munro round in the 1960s. Easter 1965 gave us a 
week which yielded 17 Munros and well over 30,000 feet 
of ascent, while Easter 1966 saw us on a four-day visit to 
Knoydart which included perhaps the best hill day I’ve 
ever had in Scotland: brilliant blue skies, lots of snow 
and Ladhar Bheinn at its most magnificent. In those days 
Dick smoked a pipe, not something I would normally 
welcome, but a lifesaver when stuck in a tent on a wet 
and exceedingly midgy day in Glen Carron one August. 

Dick completed two Munro rounds, the first ending on 
Ben Lomond (19 October 1969); the second, contrasting- 
ly, on Ben Hope (19 August 1979). He also completed 
the Corbetts (12 August 1989) with Ben Loyal. I am glad 
that I could attend all three occasions, ‘as he was the 
only person present at all my own various completions. 

The pursuit of Munros was partly inspired by Philip 
Tranter. Though Dick was not a member of the Corrie- 
mulzie Mountaineering Club which Philip founded, he 
knew quite a few of us who were, and was present when 
the Scotblot plan was hatched. Scotblot was a scheme to 
get the club’s 36 members up all the Munros in the same 
24-hour period. We were all assigned prodigious days, 
Philip himself taking on the round of Glen Nevis, so we 
could have done with Dick as a participant. The attempt 
never took place because of the untimely deaths of Philip 
and of Alastair Park in 1966, but the idea lived on and has 
since been achieved, though never by so few people. 

Dick had a fearsome reputation for being fast on the 
hill. My log books are full of references to “Dick going 
like the wind today”, or “Dick left me far behind...”. He 


wasn’t really competitive about hillwalking, but he did 
confide to me once how, at an EUMC new year meet 
based at Gleann Lichd in Kintail, he and Robin Smith, 


, perhaps the outstanding hill man in Scotland at that time, 


got involved in what became a race along the South Clu- 
anie Ridge. Being students, it had been preceded by plen- 
ty of drinking and then a late start, so it was a race against 
darkness, too. “Smith just beat me,’ was his comment 
about the occasion. 

His public protestations against competitive sport fool- 
ed nobody and caused great hilarity within his family. So it 


| was with stated reluctance that he tried orienteering 


about 1980. He was soon hooked and became one of the 
most formidable competitors in his age group. Though 
twice narrowly missing out on the British title, he twice 
won the JK (Jan Kjellstrém) which some consider a 
greater achievement, and in 1995 he won the Scottish 
Six-Days Championship, despite competing on only four 
days. The JK is an Easter event for individuals and teams 
which attracts Scandinavian stars as well as the best from 
the UK, so the standard is particularly high. Dick was not 
just a competitor, and built up a much-respected reputa- 
tion as a planner and controller of big events. 

He was also well known on the hill running scene, taking 
part not just in the “classics” such as the Ben Nevis race 
and the Karrimor, but also in less well-known events in 
both Scotland and northern England. He celebrated his 
64th birthday when he recorded the impressive time of 
22 hours on Tranter’s Round of Glen Nevis. As with 
orienteering, he ran for Scotland in the home interna- 


| tionals. For his achievements in orienteering and hill run- 


ning, in 2005 he was named Male Personality of the Year 
in the Inverness Sports Council awards. 

Dick simply loved being out on the hills, whether it 
was taking out youngsters from school, or finally per- 
suading his wife Lesley there was something to this hill- 
walking game, or “just pottering”. The latter meant pur- 
suing his interests in geology, fishing hill lochs, watching 
birds, or searching for mountain plants. He became par- 
ticularly knowledgeable about plants, and it was our mu- 
tual interest in them that took us to the mountains of 
central Spain in May 2006 on what proved to be our last 
major hill trip together. 

He died after a run in woods near Inverness. He went 
suddenly and quickly, doing one of the things he loved, 
and many of us would settle for that. But he went too 


soon. AF 
Donald Campbell Henry Green, born 5 December 
1922, died 26 December 2007 


DON GREEN WAS BORN in Blairgowrie, and the fam- 
ily moved to Dundee when Don was 14. He eventually 
completed his schooling at the Morgan Academy, after 
which he commenced his journalistic career with D C 
Thomson in 1940. 

During the second world war he served with the RAF 
as a bomb aimer and flew against Japanese targets in 
Burma and Siam. After demob, he rejoined D C Thom- 
son, retiring in 1987 as editorial manager. 

His love of the hills and wild places was a constant 
theme throughout his 85 years, beginning with his 
childhood in Glen Esk, where his father worked at the 
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Burn House, now a conference centre catering for stu- 
dents from universities and colleges throughout the 
UK. He met his wife, Jean, when both were on cycling 
holidays in Scotland and they met by chance at Glen 
Nevis youth hostel. 

Don joined the Grampian Club in 1949 and quickly 
became a more than competent performer as a hill- 
walker and rock- and ice-climber. He never owned a 
pair of crampons and stuck to tricouni-shod boots, 
which he reckoned were more versatile in most situa- 
tions. He completed the Munros on Beinn Dorain, 20 
October 1966, being the 69th recorded person to do 
so. He finished the Furths on Brandon Mountain, 10 
July 1969, and added the Corbetts, starting with Morrone 
in 1949 and finishing on Beinn Odhar, 13 August 1992. 

Not content with this impressive list, he began a round 
of the Donalds with Ben Cleuch (sensible man — Ed.) 
in 1972 and completed on Tinto, 4 April 1998. At a 
party to celebrate this last event, Don was presented 
with a tankard engraved with a list of his climbing 
achievements to date. 

Don had never climbed Suilven — a mystery that a 
group of us decided to rectify a few years ago. One 
attempt had to be aborted due to adverse weather, but 
the following year he reached the summit with a party 
based at the SMC cottage at Elphin. (Don was an SMC 
member, having been admitted in 1963.) On returning 
to Elphin, after an excellent meal we were gatecrashed 
by a prominent SMC member (now deceased), with his 
then partner and a mangy-looking dog. The atmosphere 
became tense when (| understand that this was a fairly 
common occurrence) the gatecrasher bumbled on 
about how he had tried unsuccessfully to get in touch 
with the hut custodian to ascertain if another party was 
in residence. Things took a further turn for the worse 
when Jean Green shoved the dog outside. The three 


left and did not return that evening, but a note appear- | 


ed in the cottage logbook to the effect that “We were 
forced out by SMC members and their wives!” 
Relations between Don and his SMC colleague were 
more than somewhat strained over the ensuing years, 
and | regret that the following encounter occurred not 
much more than 24 hours after Don’s death and | was 
thus unable to recount it to him — he would really have 


appreciated the incident. | was picking up my baggage at | 


Dundee airport after a Christmas visit to family down 
south when a chap approached. “I never forget a face,” 
he said. “You were a lecturer at Strathclyde in the 
seventies in the chemistry department, and | was one of 
your students.” After | had agreed that this had, indeed, 
been the case, he then said: “You are Malcolm Slesser.” 
He must have wondered why | burst out laughing, but 
the image of Don at Elphin came immediately to mind. 

Don also often climbed with the Perth section of the 
Junior Mountaineering Club of Scotland, now known as 
Perth Mountaineering Club. Latterly he was’ also an 
enthusiastic member of the Munro Society. In the 
course of his long climbing career Don amassed a large 
collection of slides and photographs, several of which 
have apppeared in print (eg of the eastern Lawers 
peaks on page 34 of the current SMC Munros guide- 
book, and of Brown Cow Hill and Meall na h-Aisre in 
the SMC Corbetts guidebook, p122 and p136 respec- 
tively). | always looked forward to the arrival of the 


Greens’ Christmas card, as this invariably had a photo- | 


graph, taken over the course of the previous year, that 
depicted me in a humorous or embarrassing situation. 

When the Grampian Club first rented Inbhirfhaolain in 
Glen Etive from the Forestry Commision in 1962, Don 


_ volunteered his services as custodian, a post he was to 
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hold for 20 years. To begin with this involved organising 
the considerable work required to convert the building 
such that it could be used as a climbing cottage both for 
Grampian Club members and for visitors from kindred 
clubs. Over the years that he was in charge, Don attend- 
ed to the booking of places and to the maintenance and 
improvement of the property, and in this he set stand- 
ards that future custodians found hard to equal. The 
club’s debt to Don and Jean was and is immense and, in 
recognition of the contributions that they both made, they 
were made honorary members in 1981. In addition, Don 
was elected to the post of honorary president in 1982, 
succeeding the legendary J H B Bell in that capacity. 

Don contributed articles on climbing and on the out- 
door scene to several publications, written in his inimical 
style with beautifully constructed phrases and absolute- 
ly no grammatical infelicities. He continued hillwalking, 
albeit at a slower pace, right up to the end. His final Mun- 
ro was Mayar on 27 March 2007, the 80th anniversary 
of the first outdoor meet of the Grampian Club. He was 
assisted by Dougal Roy and several dozen others and 
his delight at reaching the cairn was a joy to see. 

The respect in which Don was held by fellow climbers, 
ex-work colleagues and family friends was emphasised 
by the large number who attended a celebration of his life 
held in Dundee on 19 January. He will be sadly missed 
as a husband, father and grandfather, and as a climbing 
companion with whom it was always a pleasure to be 
on the hill. FS 


Ed. — Whereas I once met Don Green, and corresponded 
with him over some years (he was a great help from a re- 


| search point of view), I never met Dick Amour. I was however 


aware of him, both through his status as an early Munroist 
(he is no.94 in the published list and probably around 
no.120 in actual terms), and because he was, and remains, 
one of the best examples of someone whose name is per- 
sistently misspelt in Munro’s Tables. Look there (page 76 
of the 1997 edition) and you'll see that he appears as “R 


| Armour”, despite at least two attempts to get the SMC to 


remove the stray consonant. There are certainly people named 
Armour — I’ve several times played chess against a chap 
named Jim Armour — but Dick Amour was evidently rather 
proud of his old Northumbrian name and it seems a shame 
that it never appeared accurately during his lifetime. Maybe 
the SMC could fix it in the next edition of the book by way 
of a small tribute. (The online version of the list, at Www. 
smc.org.uk/Munros/Compleatists.php?T=2, already has 
it right — for which Ken Crocket deserves credit.) 

And as TAC goes to press comes news of the death of 
Monsignor David Gemmell, administrator of St Mary’s Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral in Edinburgh. Gemmell’s death, at 
the age of just 54, came in a Barcelona hotel as he was sup- 
porting Celtic FC in their Champions League campaign. 
Plenty of priests follow the Hoops; fewer complete the Mun- 
ros. Gemmell finished his round on the Quoich Sgurr Mor, 
18/10/96, and as mentioned in TAC64 this formed part of 
the largest, er, mass Munro-finish, with four others complet- 
ing at the same time (see nos.1644—1648 in the list). 

More on Fr Gemmell at www.stmaryscathedral.co.uk/ 
david.html, www.indcatholicnews.com/suddt325.html 
and various football sites eg the www.hibs.net messageboard 
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In all the years of TAC, surely no single structure has 
been mentioned in these pages as often as the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club’s Charles Inglis Clark Memorial Hut 
on Ben Nevis. None of the editorial board of TAC has ever 
darkened the hut’s portals, nor are they likely to, being reso- 
lutely unclubbable types and not exactly hard climbers ei- 
ther. But this hasn’t in any way diminished the fascination 
with what is, essentially, a comic creation. For starters, 
there is the CIC’s remarkable (and somewhat controver- 
sial) location, slap-bang beneath the country’s biggest set 
of cliffs. Then there is the colourful clientele and the (some- 
what controversial) reputation for keeping out undesirables 
— see, for example, Andy Beaton’s letter on the back 
page of TAC72 concerning the role of the shovel as a 
means of repelling would-be invaders. And now comes 
news that the place is soon to be substantially increased 
in size — again, and inevitably, somewhat controversially. 

TAC has seen a leaked copy of the proposals as outlined 
in the minutes for the SMC AGM held in Strathpeffer on 1 
December 2007. Agenda Item No.5 was “The CIC Hut 
Project’, and comprised an update on the decision, made at 
the 2006 AGM, to give the SMC committee “the remit of 
further investigating the situation at the CIC Hut’. The com- 
mittee’s report included the interesting detail that the hut 
(built in 1928) is leased from British Alcan Aluminium plc “at 
an annual rent of five pence per annum”. Also, “the lease 
expires on 27 November 2020 and the Club is in process 
of securing an extension to the lease to 27 November 2050 
together with an increase in the site area to accommodate 
the proposed alterations.” 

According to the 2007 report, the hut has space for 20 
climbers (the SMC website says 18), and it is much in de- 
mand, in winter at least. The last major extension came in 
1969, when the annexe was built, comprising a drying room 
and storage space. The report expressed concern over 
steady decay: “the general fabric of the building is show- 
ing its age, notwithstanding the efforts of custodians and 
work parties over recent decades. Parts of the annexe in 
particular have deteriorated quite significantly; major water 
penetration at the roof junction has caused severe rot and 
there is general dampness throughout such that the prop- 
erty has taken on a very shabby and tired appearance.” 

The committee proposed three main structural modifica- 
tions: “more space to separate wet areas from dry, a reduc- 
tion in the high levels of condensation and a watertight 
roof’. Work is also needed “in respect of toilet facilities for 
if we do nothing, sooner rather than later we will be held to 
account for what is quite correctly seen as environmentally 
irresponsible behaviour. We may then be at serious risk of 
being closed down (unless we rectified the situation 
promptly).” In other words, people are crapping here there 
and everywhere around the hut. (“The outside chemical toil- 
et blew away in a January gale years ago and has not 
been replaced.” — www.smc.org.uk/Huts/CIC.htm) 

It was proposed, and agreed with only five votes against, 
“to replace the existing annexe with a properly built exten- 
sion which will accommodate drying facilities, storage, a 
kitchen/dining area, toilets and the mountain rescue and 
Police telecomms equipment. The existing hut will then pro- 
vide sitting and sleeping accommodation only. [...] The ex- 
tension will be constructed to match the existing property 
and have an integrated appearance with the existing build- 
ing. [...] Planning approval has been granted and all other 
statutory permissions required have been applied for. The 
building footplate will increase from 74.0m? to 105.0m? — an 
increase of some 42%. There will however be no increase in 
the occupant capacity from the existing 20 places. The 
existing fire exit arrangements will be reviewed and win- 
dows replaced if funds permit. A sunken compound for the 
gas cylinders on the NE side of the hut will have a secure 
enclosure and will also be screened to significantly reduce 
the visual impact of this fuel storage requirement. The ex- 
isting wind-generator will be retained on its present site.” 


LooKs LIKE 
A LEAK 
To Me... 


As to the cludgie problem: “there will be two toilets acc- 
essed from within the building. The toilets will use a propri- 
etary ‘long-term composting’ system developed by Clivus. 
[...] The Clivus system comprises a chamber located below 
conventional looking but waterless seating units. The liquid 
is drained off to a small holding tank, after passing through 
the filter medium from where it can be transferred to a port- 
able container and removed when a helicopter makes a gas 
lift. Solid material undergoes a composting process where 
the bulk shrinks very significantly over the years and it is 
estimated that removal of a little of the resultant compost 
will only be necessary after a period of many years, perhaps 
20 or more. To deal with odours, a small fan draws air down 
through the toilet bowl...” (That’s enough toilet talk — Ed.) 

Clearly all this will cost a fair bit (although one would 
have thought that the 5p rent ought to have allowed a pru- 
dent club to stockpile a goodly wodge of hut-repair money 


| over the years), and the projected budget is £178,894, 


rounded up to £200,000 to cover contingencies. This 
breaks down into ten component parts, the main ones 
being £19,000 for professional fees, £40,000 for “prelimi- 
naries”, £14,000 for “underbuildings”, £63,000 for super- 
structures and £8,500 for fitting out. £10,000 is being put 
aside for helicopter charges, linked with “a building strat- 
egy involving significant design and off-site prefabrication” 
(in 1928 materials came in on horseback), while the be- 
spoke toilet system is a relatively modest £2,500. 

As to how to pay for all this, an application for Lottery 
funding was considered but rejected, as “there was a view 
from members at the AGM of 2006 that if possible, we 
should try to pay for the work ourselves. This was because 


| that while the possibility of Lottery grant assistance exists, 


such awards tend to be aimed at underprivileged groups 
and come with unacceptable conditions attached.” 

The current proposed method of raising the dosh is: 
£100,000 grant and loan (£50,000 of each), interest 
free, from the Scottish Mountaineering Trust (ie the 
SMC’s charitable wing) 
£38,000 from the Club Hut Fund 
£30,000 from the Club Reserve Fund 
£32,000 from club-member contributions 

The report goes on to note: “The possibility of obtaining 

tax relief on member's contributions has also been consid- 
ered. Unfortunately, this is only possible if the recipient 


| organisation has charitable status and this precludes the 


Club. The Scottish Mountaineering Trust has been ap- 
proached in this regard but is wary of operating such a 
scheme as it feels it would not be appropriate for the 
Trust to jeopardise it’s [sic] privileged charitable status (so 
far as income tax is concerned) to benefit another. The 
Club of course has no better claim on the Trust’s resources 
than any other party.” 

A proposal was also made to increase bed-night 
charges. This is unlikely to make huge inroads re the over- 
all cost, however, as an increase from £7 to £10 at the CIC 
would bring in only another £3,600 based on an occupancy 
of 1200 bed-nights by non-SMC members. (SMC members 
currently stay for free; the member/non-member split in the 
CIC is 15%/85%.) Increasing fees for the other four SMC 
huts, from £7 to £8, would bring in another £4,000. 

Perhaps with the dread words Dome and Holyrood in 
mind, concern was expressed to ensure that “over-runs on 
the work as tendered, subject to expenditure of contingen- 
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huts, Hirta, Hillary and hackles... 


cies, become the responsibility of the appointed contractor’. 
This wasn’t deemed feasible, however, as “the location of 
the site, combined with the short construction window 
makes the job unattractive to most contractors and those 
who may be interested are unlikely to accept the job on a 
fixed price basis.” The recommendation was to “make a 
direct approach to contractors with proven experience of 
projects of this nature and to project-manage the construc- 
tion ourselves. We are very fortunate in having members 
with such professional and practical experience who have 
offered their services.” 

TAC’s editorial line on all this, insofar as it has one, is 
basically this: the SMC is a private club and, once having 
been granted planning permission (as it has here: see ap- 
plication 06/00344/FULLO on the Highland Council web- 
site), it can do what the hell it likes. The situation isn’t really 
any different from a golf club wanting to extend its club- 
house. That said, the CIC hut does have a significant pub- 
lic profile due to its sensitive location, and it is important 
that the wider hillgoing public is made aware of the pro- 
cess whereby it is being extended. At present the SMC 
doesn’t appear to have issued any press statements, and 
the first a lot of people will know about it is as a mysterious 
work-in-progress with helicopters buzzing along the Allt 
a’Mhuilinn. Also, a fair few non-SMCers stay in the hut via 
reciprocal arrangements with “kindred clubs”, and a great 
many people put money into the SMT coffers through buy- 
ing guidebooks and the like. On that basis alone, this merits 
being out in the public domain. 


Fact no.1: A force-11 gale on 1 February saw the UK- 
registered, Spanish-crewed trawler Spinningdale run 
aground on Hirta, causing conservationistas to go into a 
frenzy over the risk of rats getting ashore and munching 
through the St Kilda seabird population. The National Trust 
for Scotland, according to the Daily Telegraph, launched 
an “emergency rat procedure”. Fact no.2: At least five 
Marilynbaggers have thus far reached either 1549 or (in the 
case of Ken Butcher of Dundee) 1550 of the 1554 summits 
in the Relative Hills list, meaning that the only obstacle to 
completion is the assortment of sea stacks and awkward-to- 


HONESTLY, 
i saw A 
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land-on islands that comprise St Kilda. Conclusion: these 
Marilynbaggers appear to have missed a trick by failing to 
put themselves forward as volunteer ratcatchers. Even 
though the Spinningdale ran aground on Hirta, which all 
five baggers have already visited in the course of climbing 
Conachair, once in post they could surely have argued that 
it was essential for them to go and check out the other is- 
lands, or at least the nearby ones of Soay and Dun. 

As for the rat-panic generally, the blogger at http:// 
maciverblog.co.uk/ made a healthily sceptical point, argu- 
ing that the publicity-obessed NTS (which “owns” St Kilda) 
has managed to imply that the fishing industry runs 
dirty ships, even though it’s all highly regulated and rats 
haven't been commonplace on trawlers for many years. “As 
caretakers of such a precious, fragile site,” Maclver writes 
in his blog, “the NTS may feel it cannot let any news about 
St Kilda go without its own, er, creative input”. 

Amid all the hooha, the two appointed ratcatchers, Abbie 
Patterson and John Sinclair, became trapped for a while 
when the helicopter due to retrieve them was grounded by 
gales. A BBC cameraman also broke an ankle in the rush 
to get out there and film the rodent-endangered environ- 
ment. But we can’t be having climbers and baggers sully- 
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ing the place, can we now? (By far the most important de- 
tail in the story — that the 14-man crew of the Spinningdale 
were winched to safety — at times seemed almost a foot- 
note amid the disproportionate tide of eco-wildlife media 
babble. As TAC goes to press, there are still no confirmed 
reports of any actual rats having left the sinking ship.) 


Amid all the obituarising and state-funeralising for Sir 
Edmund Hillary, one oddity seems to have been missed. 
The death on 11 January of the Everest pioneer, aged 88, 
saw him become the first name to be chalked off this 
year’s DeathList, a very black-humour concept dating 
back to 1987 and to be found at www.deathlist.net The 


| idea is neatly summed up in the site’s own intro: “DeathList 


is a carefully selected list of 50 celebrities chosen by the 
DeathList Committee before the start of each calendar 
year for their likelihood to die during that year. Candidates 
must have be famous [sic] in their own right such that 
their death is expected to be reported by the UK media. 
Candidates are not eligible if their only claim to fame is 
their imminent demise and no more than 25 celebrities 
that appeared on the previous year’s list can be selected.” 
Hot — if that’s the word — favourite for being the first 
faller of 2008 had been the ailing former Indonesian presi- 
dent (some would say dictator) Suharto. But although he 
died on 27 January, this was well behind Hillary, who had 
only just returned to the list: his previous appearance had 
been in 1995. Hillary’s passing led to a predictable wave 
of puns and poor-taste jokes on the DeathList forum (eg 
“From 29,023 up to 6 feet under”), along with some genu- 
inely affectionate comments: “A very nice man, very sad 
news” and “Well done DeathList, though a pity that it had 
to be him; I’d never heard anything but good about him”. 
For what it’s worth, TAC’s Ed finds the DeathList a per- 
fectly reasonable concept for the thick-skinned and not- 
easily-offended — the fact that the first two victims of 
2008 were as diverse as Hillary and Suharto merely em- 
phasises that death takes all sorts. The list seems mark- 
edly less dubious than the more widely known Darwin 
Awards (the rehashing of reports of death or maiming due 
to people’s own stupidity), as these sail a good deal closer 
to making merry over the misfortunes of others. DeathList 
also has in its favour a good line in pithy job descriptions. 
Of the current 48 survivors on the 2008 list, Michael Foot 
is given simply as “tramp”, and Elizabeth Taylor as “wife”. 
In the days when the Queen Mother was a staple of the list 
(eg she was on the “disaster” of the 1991 edition which 
saw all 40 people survive), she appeared as “entertainer’. 
Hillary was listed, plain and simple, as “mountaineer”. 


Bobby Fischer — surely one of the half-dozen strongest 
chess players ever to have drawn breath — died midway 
between Hillary and Suharto, on 17 January, and there 
must have been some on the DeathList Committee who 
were ruing not having named him among this year’s 50. 
His demise had been mooted towards the end of 2007, 
when it was mentioned on the Daily Dirt chess blog, www. 
chessninja.com/dailydirt/, that “Fischer’s friends were 
worried about his health because he has largely ceased 


| to go out walking and has been putting on a lot of 


weight”. This wasn’t more widely reported at the time be- 
cause Fischer was living in Reykjavik and there is an Ice- 
landic tradition that illness is not reported in the media. 
Whatever: Fischer's early death, aged just 64, does pro- 
vide a cautionary reminder for those who shun walking and 
exercise generally. It was both striking and sad to see his 
transformation from scrawny youthful prodigy (he was still 
stick-like when he beat Boris Spassky in 1972, aged 29) to 
massive bear-like recluse. Mind you, his being a paranoid 
anti-semitic Jew was also surely at least a slight factor in 
his general ill-health, and if it comes to choosing between 


| reclusive, sedentary obesity or expressing views such as “I 


think the Jews want to drive the elephants to extinction, be- 


cause the trunk of the elephant reminds them of an 
uncircumcised penis”, then most of us are likely to regard 
the McDonald’s life membership as the lesser of the evils. 

Great chess player, not the most contented of souls, and 
evidently not much of a walker, either. 


Also on chess, one of the Ed’s favourite websites is Chan- 
dler Cornered, www.chessedinburgh.co.uk/chandler.php, 
produced by Geoff Chandler of Edinburgh chess club. 
Chandler can’t spell for toffey, but he’s quite a wag and has 
the written-humour equivalent of perfect timing. He’s a great 
advocate for junior chess, and a report on last year’s Lothian 
Junior Masters included the moves, from the primary school 
section, of a game by one Ben More. More had a chess 
grade of 552 at the time, but it’s not known whether he has 
a north-west ridgé. (For the uninitiated, 552 is very low. 
The Ed is currently graded 1502, while world champion 
Vishy Anand is up at a stratospheric 2799.) 

The same tournament also featured Ben He, which read- 
ers will recognise as a Corbett quite close to Canis. 


On a similar theme, when Rangers played Lyon in the 
Champions League in October and December (both games 
were three-nil wins for the away team), it was good to see 
Lyon fielding Ben Arfa. The Auld Alliance and all that. 


Also on football, when England played (and lost to) Croatia 
in the final European Championship qualifier in November, 
the opera singer Tony Henry was chosen to belt out the 
national anthems before the game. God Save The Queen 
went fine (although he could surely have slipped in a line or 
two from the Pistols version, just for a laugh). But problems 
arose when he was meant to sing “Mila kuda si planina” at 
the end of the Croatian anthem. This roughly translates as 
“You know, my dear, how we love your mountains”. Fair 
enough. Except that what Henry actually sang, in front of 
80,000 fans and — more to the point — in front of the Croa- 
tian players and dignitaries, was “Mila kura si planina”. This 
translates as “You know, my dear, my penis is a mountain’. 
Henry was honest enough to admit the Devil’s Point- 
esque gaffe: “I can’t even defend myself at the end of the 
day,” he told Radio 5 live. “It was the last thing that | would 
intentionally do, and all | can say is if | have offended any 
Croatians, then they have my deepest apologies.” 


Mike Dales used to be access and conservation officer 
for the MCofS, and now performs a similar role at the Scot- 
tish Canoe Association. In mid-January he circulated a re- 
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port of an access problem encountered by an SCA commit- | 


tee member: “Yesterday we did the Upper Lanarkshire 
Avon, it was huge; a great trip. One of us lost his paddles, 
so we left his kayak on the bank on the north side of the 
river by the ‘Boulder Field’. We went back to rescue the 
boat (300ft down a muddy sided gorge), leaving the car on 
a grass verge of a lane about 50 yards from a cottage. 
“Just as we were loading the boat onto the car a guy 
came out of the cottage and ended up threatening to beat 
the four of us up with a set of nunchukas he was swing- 
ing. We managed to placate him a bit but as we drove off 
he took a couple of swings at the car. We reported the 


incident to the police and a suspect was taken to Hamil- 
ton police station and ‘is helping the police with their en- 
quiries’. This wasn’t really a canoeing incident, just us 
being at the wrong place at the wrong time...” 

The police later charged the maniacs martial arts enthu- 
siast with breach of the peace. It makes some of the few 
remaining hill-access problems (eg Braemore Lodge) seem 
almost mild by comparison. 


Having said that, the saga of the Alltchaorunn bridge down 
Glen Etive, seemingly resolved by the introduction of the 
Scottish Land Reform Act, has cropped up again. This had 
long been an access blackspot, given its potential for trap- 
ping walkers and climbers at the end of a long and rough 
day, but as reported in TAC66 (p15), Highland Council 
served the estate with a Section 14(2) order, forcing them 
to remove the padlock and barbed wire, otherwise the 
council would do it anyway and bill the estate for the work. 
The padlock has not returned, but news of a fresh deterrent 
comes from Marischal Sinclair: “Last Sunday [20 January], 
while crossing the boggy bypass route around Alltchaorunn 
Lodge, having climbed Beinn Mhic Chasgaig, myself and 
two companions were met with three barking-and snarling 
large black labradors. One of them had its hackles raised 
and attempted to bite the back of my calf but | managed to 
ward it off with my walking pole. The landowner here is 
well known for his dislike of hillwalkers — locked gate and 
barbed wire for many years before Right to Roam. Is this 
another ploy to prevent access to the hill? Have any other 
walkers had a similar experience at this location?” 
Late news: the police have spoken with the dog owner. 


Thanks to Rob Woodall for forwarding a report of Steph- 
en Pyke breaking the Scottish 4000s record on 14/15 July 
last year. Pyke completed the route (133km distance with 
5200m of ascent) in 20hr 23min, carving 76 minutes off 
Martin Stone’s 1986 record, and in poor weather, too. The 
route starts at Glen Nevis youth hostel, finishes at the Nor- 


| wegian Stone, Glenmore, and takes in a considerable 


amount of big stuff in Lochaber and the Cairngorms. 

And the news pages on UKClimbing.com reported a 
record time for the winter Ramsay Round (the eastward 
extension of the old Tranter Round at Glen Nevis) by Shane 
Ohly on 14/15 February. Starting with Ben Nevis and fin- 
ishing along the Mamores), Ohly did the loop of 60 miles, 
8700m of ascent and 23 Munros in 29hr 59min 34sec (how 
dipping under 30 hours must have pleased him), carving 
almost four hours off Gary Tompsett’s previous winter-best 
time from 2003. The fastest summer time remains Adrian 
Belton’s extraordinary 18hr 23min effort from 1989. See 
www.ramsaysround.com/ and www.ukclimbing.com/ 
news/index.html#n42676 


Back, finally, to the subject of leaks. Is any member of the 
Wainwright Society (anonymity preserved, natch) willing to 
supply a copy of a letter sent to members by society chair- 
man Eric Robson and which has seemingly put a few noses 
out of joint? TAC doesn’t know the details, but it is said to 
concern the ever-crazier trend for young kids completing the 
214 Wainwrights. Any inside information gratefully received. 


Dear TAC, 


Re objects on hills. Sometime in the 
late 1980s, | reached the summit of the 


Summit furniture 


Meikle Bin in the Campsies to find 
a large wooden table together with 
two or three matching chairs. They 
were the sort of things you used to 
use in later years at primary school. 
There was no clue as to how they 
got there. Shortly afterwards, some- 
one actually wrote to the (then) 
Glasgow Herald and reported find- 
ing them, and using them to sit 
down to his hill lunch. 

On my next visit, they’d gone — 
either removed or possibly hurled 


tf 


down hundreds of feet into the Carron 
Valley Forest. 

Suggestions are welcomed as to a 
solution to the mystery. 


Yours, 

David McVey, Milton of Campsie 

$B Soe bee Sng Sh eC es Led I 
Dear TAC, ; 


Sorry to hear that your correspondent 
Andy Beaton (TAC72 p20) had his 
stay at the CIC Hut on Ben Nevis 
spoiled by security worries. The reason 
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The Angry Inbox 


for warning hut users to lock the door 
is.a simple case of “once bitten, twice 
shy”, following a number of occasions 
when extending traditional Highland 
hospitality to inquisitive visitors result- 
ed in the disappearance of expensive 
climbing gear hanging up in the porch. 
The planned refurbishment of the hut 
(see pp15-16 — Ed.) will improve the 
mountain environment by providing 
toilet facilities for the occupants and 
screening the stock of gas cylinders 
more effectively. Bed numbers will re- 
main the same, and members of bona 
fide clubs will still be welcome to book 
places through the custodian. 


Yours, 

Dave Broadhead 

Muir of Ord (former SMC Ling Hut cus- 
todian and CIC regular) 


a ee 
Dear TAC, 


The walking pole reference in the Gl 
Blues piece in TAC71 (p4) raised a per- 
tinent point about the inappropriate use 
of poles. I’m not personally aware of 
any accidents directly attributable to 
such use, but I'd be very surprised if at 
least a few haven’t happened. Using 
poles when you should be using an axe 
would be a prime example. And I’ve 
certainly encountered folk clinging on 
to poles in high winds as if their life de- 
pended on it when they really would 
have been safer with the poles on their 
pack and their hands in their pockets. 
As for thoroughly inappropriate set- 
tings for pole use, I’ve seen a pair used 
in the Eastgate shopping centre in In- 
verness, and have heard a report of 
their use in a pub. Some friends from 
“south of the Pecos” seem to think that 
a trip to the Highlands obliges them to 
be geared-up for force-ten blizzards at 
all times; how often have you seen folk 
clomping along Aviemore High St in 
June in four-season climbing boots and 
down jackets? I’ve seen a good few. 
My favourite example of this is an 
encounter by a former Nevisport col- 
league with a guy dressed in a one- 
piece North Face down suit (the type 
they wear on Everest, costs £500) on 
Cairn Gorm on a sunny day in August! 


Yours, Andy Beaton, Dingwall 


Ed. — From the Lake District Mountain 
Rescue Association accident list 2006, 
p34: “27 September, Helvellyn, Hole- 
in-the-Wall: Man (61) — Subject trip- 
ped on walking pole. Evacuated by 
stretcher as air ambulance unable to 
leave site when weather closed in; flew 
out following day. Dislocated shoulder.” 


Pua See Mica ese Ie a Sea Ra Re NE 
Dear TAC, 


Thank you to Gordon Smith, your re- 
viewer of my new book on hill-names 
(TAC72 p15), for his generally fav- 
ourable comments. 

However | must gently dissuade him 
from the wild speculation he indulges 


in, due to his fondness for seeing 
boats’ keels everywhere on the sky- 
line, and which leads him to suggest 
that Cuilags hill on Hoy is derived 
from kjé/r. Being on Hoy, it is, | ag- 
ree, a Norse name: but a more likely 
generic for it is ku/a, meaning round- 
ed, bump or knob-like (ooh, missus). 
According to Jakob Jakobsen’s The 
Place-names of Shetland, kula is 
“used for heights, in Norway, and 
in Shetland for roundish hills”, and 
the term can be found in Cleasby’s 
dictionary of Old Icelandic. The suffix 
-ag is common in nearby (Norse- 
named) Caithness, and indicates a 
diminutive form. It could fit the hill, 
with steep grassy sides but a rounded 
top, or the hill name may refer to 
knoblets (little knobs) around its 
base. I'll include it in the next edition. 

Gordon was remarkably frank in 
admitting his obsession with cocks, 
knobs and willies, and | am surpris- 
ed he didn’t devote space to analys- 
ing the full-frontal appearance of the 
membrum virile on pages 124 and 
140 of the book. Let me put him out 
of his angst however as regards the 
last hill his review mentions (but my 
book doesn’t), viz. Knockenshag. 
(And indeed one which may be the 
inspiration for the hills called Little 
and Meikle Shag a few miles to its 
east.) It’s in bleak Covenanting 
country north of Sanquhar, at the 
north-eastern extremity of the Gallo- 
way ghetto of Gaelic hill-names, and 
is probably cnocan seac (pronounc- 
ed approximately knockan shack), 
meaning the withered or blighted lit- 
tle hill. Bit like an old man’s willy, 
n’est-ce pas? 


Yours, Pete Drummond, Coatbridge 


Ed. — Recently noticed Pishwanton 
Wood, NT535650, near the eastern 
edge of Landranger 66. Must go 
there sometime. 

ER a ee a 
Dear TAC, 


| was interested to read the debate 
about mobile phones hills and emer- 
gencies. (TAC71 p15.) As it hap- 
pens, | was on a Mountain Leader 
course at Glenmore Lodge last year 
(excellent, incidentally, and | com- 
mend it to anyone, however experi- 
enced they are). It is now official pol- 
icy that leaders should carry mobile 
phones and use them as the first line 
of defence if anything goes wrong 
enough to prevent the group getting 
off the hill under their own steam. 
Response time is the key to any 
disaster-management situation and 
the response time to a phonecall is 
self-evidently hours faster than send- 
ing for help in any other way. If you 
find yourself in a place where there 
is no mobile signal, the advice (de- 
pending on your precise location) is 
not to head down the hill to the near- 
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est phone but to climb up until you can 
get a signal. Almost everywhere in 
Scotland, it was claimed, can get a sig- 
nal from a ridge. 

The onward march of technology is 
such that the idea that a qualified lead- 
er might be expected to carry a GPS in 
order to fix their position accurately is 
already being considered informally. 


Yours, Robert Dawson Scott, Glasgow 


Ey See a 
Dear Ed, 


In answer to your request for opinions 
on mobile phones, a Nokia alarm call 
penetrates a winter sleeping bag, un- 
like the feeble Casio watch alarm. 

| agree with Gordon Smith: the dri- 
ven-looking guy in TAC71 over-reacted 
somewhat to a comical summit ring. 
Nevertheless, the less said the better 
in Gordon’s position. As you allude to, 
mobile stress can spark off an emotion- 
al reaction. For an example of a call 
that resulted in international, psycho- 
logical, political and media analysis, see 
the “Bus Uncle” entry on Wikipedia. 

Back to that Nokia and the sleeping 
bag. When setting the alarm and no- 
ticing a zero signal, you do feel that 
you’ve arrived. Mind you, if you’d left 
the mobile behind, you’d get yourself a 
life a few hours earlier. 


Yours, Eddie Dealtry, Balfron 


Dear TAC, 


The Ed may be pleased to hear that 
not all is black and white in the world 
of mobile phones. As the likely target 
of the “relentless on-hill” texter mention 
in TAC71, | can categorically state that 
| most definitely do not “love them” and 
only succumbed to the bugger years 
after everyone else and then only for 
keeping in touch with loved ones. 
Mine is on silent 99% of the time 
and only audible if (rarely) expecting a 
call. TAC entertainment factor aside, 
| detest hearing folk in public yapping 
away at ridiculous levels and I’d prob- 
ably have joined that bloke on Cir 
Mhor and moved on, leaving Gordon 
Smith and his phone at the summit. | 
wouldn’t have even considered having 
a phone conversation on a hilltop 
with others within hearing distance. 
But texting is another thing entirely, 
and when you spend countless days 
alone in the hills as | do, and have no 
signal at low levels, you end up with 
all those texts rolling in on the hill- 
tops. And the next best thing to sharing 
hill days with good friends is having a 
bit of contact with them via text, and 


it’s a lovely thing for sure. Where else 
could | practice the art of mountain- 
goat hopping around the Relative Hills 
and touch-texting at the same time? 


Yours, Brent Lynam, Whitgreave 


Ed. — At lunch on Ben Wyvis, 19 De- 
cember last year, one of the party (a 
Gordon, but not Gordon Smith) pulled 
out a fancy looking mobile and pro- 
ceded to phone someone in Mozam- 
bique. The rest of us didn’t want to 
eavesdrop, but it was a work-related 
call and he appeared to be rather 
stern with the person at the African 
end concerning an impending dead- 
line. 

The content of the call isn’t relevant, 
however. The question is this: has a 
longer-distance call ever been made 
from a British hilltop? 


ie ee a ees 
Dear TAC, 


When will | learn? — always read 
TAC as soon as you get it. Mid-Aug- 
ust found me in Bridge of Orchy with 
enough time and suitable weather to 
do Dorain and Dothaidh, two hills that 
eluded me on a camping trip up the 
Auch Gleann in the early 1990s. | set 
off up the tourist route, comfortably 
armed with the knowledge that the 
first cairn was not the top of Dorain. 
However, where the “correct” path 
clambers up on to the final ridge, | 
took the much more obvious path 
along the west face, assuming it would 
climb to the ridge shortly. | did hesi- 
tate as | saw a faint track heading 
east, but ignored it in favour of the 
much stronger path across the face — 
just like Christine (TAC71 p15) but 
without anybody on a mobile phone to 
put me right. The only other walker on 


the hill had made the same “mistake” 
just in front of me, but | didn’t spot him 
for a while. 

Despite having read many times 
about the false summit, I’d read 
nothing about this path until | belat- 
edly read TAC71. Clearly, many peo- 
ple do use it, and it seemed quite 
safe and secure. | don’t recall any 
areas of steep rock and it brought 
me on to the south ridge just below 
the true summit. On descent, | notic- 
ed a small cairn marking the turn-off 
up on to the ridge, but had simply 
not been looking for it on the ascent 
— | assumed the path up such a 
popular hill would be obvious. On re- 
flection, using this path on ascent 
and the main ridge for descent made 
for a more interesting walk — the 
guidebooks should recommend it. 


Cheers, Chris Watson, Wallasey 
ee aed 
Dear Ed, 


| wonder if you’d mind me using the 
TAC letters page to recycle some 
paper? Recycling in the best possi- 
ble way, of course. | have a set of 
TACs (1 to 64) which | need to get 
rid off, due to space problems. 

If there are any readers who 
would like them, I’d be happy for 
them to go to a good home. I’m not 
looking to sell them, but | would ask 
for a donation to Survival Interna- 
tional, which campaigns for the rights 
of tribal peoples throughout the 
world. If anyone’s interested, email 
me on jim-kismul @beeb.net 

I’m happy to post them, if you'll 
cover the cost. If you’re within reach 
of Sheffield, you could collect. If 
you’re within reach of Edinburgh, 
you could collect when | visit the 


family. If you’re somewhere else, I’m 
sure we can sort something out. 


Regards, Jim McNeil, Sheffield 
a eae eres eee seers) 


Dear TAC, 


Trevor Dearnley’s letter (TAC72 p20) 
re a topless walker on Beinn Bhuidhe 
reminded me of meeting an Aberdon- 
ian on Arkle on a glorious, calm June 
day in 2000. He’d spent a lot of money 
on expensive contact lenses to save 
wearing steamable spectacles, but on 
removing an eyelash at the summit a 
lens had pinged from his fingers to the 
rocky floor below. Needless to say, an 
exhaustive search ensued to no avail. 

But | digress. He told of climbing 
Ladhar Bheinn on another glorious day. 
As he approached the top there were 
two women sunbathing topless. He 
said he didn’t know where to look (be- 
lieve that if you will), and walked on to 
the trig point, no doubt with steamy 
glasses — might this explain the ex- 
pensive contacts? 

For an ageing male hillwalker there 
could be no better added incentive for 
getting out on the hills on a good sum- 
mer’s day. You never know what you 
might see! Now, where did | put that 
dirty old raincoat...? 


Yours, Eric Young, Dumbarton 


Ed. — | keep hoping to bump into that 
Gisele Buindchen on Ben Cleuch, but it 
hasn’t happened yet. It'll be annoying 
if she climbs it on a day when I'm oth- 
erwise engaged. Actually, the chap on 
Ladhar Bheinn appears to have been 
so fixated with one kind of topless- 
ness as to overlook a more important 
one: the Ladhar Bheinn trig isn’t the 
summit. | trust he didn’t go home and 
put a tick in his copy of Munro’s Tables... 


The Stalker Inquiry 


One afternoon a few years ago, my father and I, up in the 
Highlands on holiday, took a stroll into Coire Mhic Nobuil 
from the car park near Torridon House; I wanted to show 
him the fine view of Beinn Alligin. We planned to go no 
further than the first footbridge over the river and so, given 
this unambitious itinerary, we were not conventionally kitted 
out for hillwalking. We both had on our heavy boots, but 
we wore Barbour 
jackets and had 
no rucksacks. My 
father sported a 
flat cap while I 
was in my “trade- 
mark” deerstalker 
that has been to 
many a summit 
with me. (The 
deerstalker is, I 
would suggest, a 
highly practical 
piece of hillwalk- 
ing kit that is 
greatly underesti- 
mated these days 


— though often imitated by modern designs when you think 
about it.) 

On reaching the footbridge, we spent a few minutes there, 
then started to retrace our steps. We were nearly back at the 


| car park when we saw two walkers who had just set out. 


Judging by the gear that these fellows were wearing and 
carrying, some more serious outing than our own was in- 
tended despite the lateness of their start. As soon as they 
spotted us, they began to behave a little sheepishly, stop- 
ping on the well-defined path and poring rather unnecessar- 
ily over their map. As we reached them, to my astonishment 
one asked — very politely and seemingly unsure which of us 
to address — if it would be all right to walk up the glen to get 
on to Beinn Alligin. My father, obviously being mistaken for 
a laird, smiled benignly while I tried hard to conceal my 


| amusement and took on the role of himself’s ghillie. 


After pausing for effect, seeming to scan whole moun- 
tainsides for any sign of deer before reaching a decision, I 
told them there would be no problem on this occasion. J then 
pointed them towards the footbridge and wished them an 
enjoyable climb. As they went on their grateful way, we 


| mused over how mischievous we could have been had we so 


chosen — insisting that stalking considerations made it im- 
perative for them to stick strictly to some gruesome route, 
across swamps and then through deep heather all the way to 


the top... Graham Stevens 
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Watch, then on the Sport tab). www.davemacleod.com 
Review: Perkin Warbeck 


REGULAR READERS will know that neither the Ed nor 
| is much of a dangler. But | at least own a harness and 
a chalk bag, and thus it is my moniker and not the Ed’s 
at the top of this piece. One writes about Dave MacLeod 
with some trepidation, as “the information’s unavailable 
to the mortal man”. And as Dave “Cubby” Cuthbertson 
says, he sets “a new standard in British climbing”. 
Rhapsody, MacLeod’s two-year epic E11 route on 
Dumbarton Rock, has been documented on DVD and | 
bought my copy. The siege approach known as 
headpointing was such that we see MacLeod wintering 
on his skirting board, practising from a top-rope, doing 
one-armed, three-fingered pull-ups and bantering with 
Mrs MacLeod, the impish Claire. All the on-crag action 
is played out in front of the Dumbarton youth, who con- | 
tribute the odd cameo, eg “I’m not scared of practic- 
ally anything”. The mystical Shieldinch is not far away. 
The difficulty of Rhapsody is best illustrated by the 
21-metre fall that MacLeod is repeatedly seen making. 
His gear appears to be securely placed, so he licks his | 
significant wounds for a week at a time and comes back 
to take the peel again, eight times in all. For the reader’s 
benefit | researched the protection: a size three Black 
Diamond Micro Stopper nut. | don’t know about you, 
but the juxtaposition of a 21m fall and the word “micro” 
doesn’t necessarily do it for me. Of course the viewer 
knows while watching that MacLeod is ultimately going 
to succeed, but the drama each time he comes to the 
crux is not lessened by this knowledge. This is mainly 
because the fall looks really sore. It’s a bit like watching 
Jackass. Eventually the two years of work on Rhap- | 
sody come to fruition and MacLeod poses atop Dumbar- | 
ton Rock — but we know he’s already looking ahead. 
And so to Hell’s Lum and the so-called Great Climb. | 
wiped a line through my diary on the weekend of 18/19 
August and got in the beer for the live BBC coverage, 
but the weather forecast didn’t inspire. As a side issue, 
how much licence payers’ money was burnt over this 
gamble with the climate? All was not lost however, as 
the subsequent (24 August) ascent of To Hell and Back 
(graded a mere E10) could not have happened without 
the Great Climb infrastructure. THaB is a different piece 
from E11 in that the latter was done at MacLeod’s own 
pace, stalking the climb and only performing when condi- 
tions were optimal. By contrast, THaB was driven by 
budgetary considerations and there was no waiting for 
holds to dry out. Again it all boiled down to a single crux 
move, but this time it was going to be moist and the 
gear placement appeared not to be to MacLeod’s taste. 
The main problem was that if he peeled to his last 
known good protection, he would hit the ground. Simple 
as that. So Mrs MacLeod had to be prepared to throw 
herself into a gully — and shorten the fall — should her | 
man not be held by an ephemeral piece of alloy called 
a skyhook. Perhaps the programme makers should 
have had a little explanatory aside at this juncture with 
an Action Man enacting the putative move. My mate 
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E11 — The Hardest Traditional Rock Climb in the World, featuring Dave MacLeod 
Directed by Paul Diffley, produced by Dave Brown for hot aches productions 

and square face films, 2006. Main feature 41 minutes, additionals 37 minutes. 
ISBN-13 978 1 904207 44 3, ISBN-10 1 904207 44 8. £18.99. 


To Hell and Back, made by Triple Echo Productions for BBC Sport 
Scotland. Broadcast on BBC Two Scotland 24 October 2007, and 
still available online at www.bbc.co.uk/scotland/tv/ (click on 


nN 


604 


Phil Stacey is normally a refusenik in climbing matters 
— he thinks it’s mad — but he was gripped by this. He 
didn’t get it, though: “Why did she have to throw her- 
self off?”, he asked. My response — “In case his gear 
didn’t hold” — still didn’t allow him to get it. Phil's 
incomprehension was that someone would risk their life 
to gear that wasn’t driven into the rock with a Black 
and Decker and made from the sort of chain that Tony 
Soprano used to sink Big Pussy Bonpensiero. 

Both E11 and THaB were fleshed out with domestic- 
bliss sequences of the MacLeods at home. When | was 
talking to the only SMC member | know, he expressed 


| an impatience with what he called “the rock cakes foot- 


age”, but it’s surely vital to know “where does the power 

come from’, to quote Eric Liddell. The Bruce Lee phy- 

sique of Mr MacLeod must only be part of the battle. 
Anyway, back to the climb. MacLeod’s uncertainties 


| over the crux are made manifest. Pity the poor camera- 


man Dave Brown: safely belayed scant metres from the 
hold, he has to pronounce on its condition to the anx- 
ious climber waiting below. Again, as we might guess, 
MacLeod surmounts the hold and finds himself on the 
safer pitch above; but THaB was revelatory for the 
sheer amount of anxiety displayed by the array of ex- 
perienced belayers and cameramen. 


e@ “There’s something really gone wrong up there 
because I’ve been with Dave on literally hun- 
dreds of routes and I’ve never heard him do 
anything like that before” — MacLeod had let 
out a primal scream. “That just made me snap; 
that was pretty horrible” — Claire MacLeod. 

e@ ‘“He’s coming towards me and if he does not 
stay on this hold then my friend is gonna die” 
— Dave Brown. 

e@ “Very, very serious” — presenter Dougie Vipond. 

@ “We had almost if you like gotten away with it 
and | came away with a lot of questions as to 
whether I’d ever want to be involved in some- 
thing like that again” — associate producer 
Mark Diggins. 

@ “There’s no doubt about it, that is the most dan- 
gerous route I’ve ever done” — Dave MacLeod. 


As a somewhat cheeky comparison, | was descending 
from the Arran saddle last summer, down the Sannox 
side. Ludicrously, this is marked as a public footpath: 
it's a loose steep gully where a slip would certainly 
mean injury. Progress got so slow that the midges be- 
gan to accumulate. | began making moves stupidly 
quickly just to get it over. Similarly, there was a point on 
the upper part of Hell’s Lum where MacLeod was 
clearly getting eaten alive. He had done the life-or- 
death move, he was on the easier pitch, but was suf- 
fering from what the former had taken out of him. And 
then he got midged into the bargain. Unlike me, he 
kept his concentration. What a man. 


